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AMERICAN ROYAL CARLOT 
CATTLE SHOW AND SALE 


Gives Cattlemen 


THE BEST GO EVER 


$11,380.00 CASH PRIZES AND RIBBONS 
Angus— Herefords—Shorthorns: Fat and Feeders 


CATTLE PENNED TUESDAY -- JUDGED WEDNESDAY 
AND SOLD THURSDAY, OCTOBER 17, 18 AND 19 


The American Royal Sale Holds the World's 
Record for the Highest Price Paid 
for Cattle 


ENTRIES SHOULD BE MADE BY SEPTEMBER 30 


For Premium List and Other Information 
Contact Your Commission Firm 
or A. M. Paterson, Secretary of 


THE AMERICAN ROYAL 


At Kansas City Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas City Is a Good Live Stock Market 





The EXTRA Potency That FRANKLIN Puts Into 


Its Blackleg Bacterins Provides a 
WIDE MARGIN OF SAFETY 


ew ee 


CLOSTRIDIUM CHAUVEI-SEPTICUS BACTERIN 


gives Unsurpassed Protection against both 


Blackleg and Malignant Edema. 


Each dose contains a strength and density of 
immunizing elements far beyond the required 


minimum standards. 


The wet chill of Fall and Winter calls for pro- 
tection against Hemorrhagic Septicemia. Franklin 
Corynebacterium-Pasteurella Bacterin has an out- 

standing record for building up the needed 
resistance. 
Japs gets Ml gan wid Oag's cont to wy Plocioeretes 


we'll send you name of the Dealer nearest to you, and mail 
you a free copy of the 80-page illustrated Franklin Catalog. 


O.M.FRANKLIN SERUM Co. 


OENVER KANSAS CITY WICHITA AMARILLO FT WORTH MARFA EL PASO 
ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES PORTLAND BILLINGS CALGARY 


VACCINES € SUPPLIES %& 
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ow! A Complete Line 
ot Amazing NEW-TYPE 


















Designed and engineered to as- 
sure mechanical dependability, 
ease of operation, volume pro- 
duction, commercial quality 
rolling, and more years of 
trouble-free service! New-type 
knurled rolls of chromed steel 
are 5 times as hard as ordinary 
steel. Backed by 18-Mo. “Roll 
Service Guarantee”! 






5S UModels. e « Capac- 


ities for the smallest breeder to the 
largest feeder. Choice of bases for 
different type installations, either 
with or without elevators. 














QOLVS 2 pA PS- CRACKS 
All Small Grains Wezhoat DUSTING 


The new, low-cost Farnam KRIMP-ROLLER enables you to roll 
your own oats, barley, wheat, corn, kafir, milo or hygeri right on the 
farm, and feed it “fresh rolled”. Thus, you step-up feed values as 
much as 50%. Animals prefer this fresh-rolled, bulkier, dust-free 
grain. They eat more of it, and gain faster. Also, it’s easier to digest. 
As a result, they get more nutritive value from it. It doesn’t get 
into their nostrils and cause them to wheeze. It doesn’t wad up 
and cause bloat or other digestive disorders. It’s the only way to 
feed grain to livestock! 


Wad Coupon for Wustrated Literature and bock titled 


“Facts You Should Know About Processing and Feeding 
Rolled Grain”. Sent FREE! Dept. 603 


i 
Addres 





















City 


\The FARNAM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Grain Roller Div. - Phoenix, Ariz. or Om2ha, Nebr. 



































RAIN HELPS—We have been very 
late with our haying because of a late 
spring, but conditions are excellent now, 
We’ve had good rain in July and the 
pastures are in good shape. Sold all my 
two-year-old bulls early. Demand has 
been very large. Am going to have g 
few yearling bulls available this fall, 
Burton W. Depue, Sheridan County, Wyo, 










INFORMATION—I just want to tel] 
you that your “Cow Business” is cer. 
tainly great and the best thing you 
have done for the small cattleman for 
many years. Keep it coming—and the 
proposed twice-a-month will be fine. , , 
Southern New Mexico had lots of rain 
in July, and with the exception of a 
few small areas grass is coming fine 
and I never saw cattle put on flesh s0 
fast. Nearly everything for sale this 
fall is contracted and the demand for 
stocker stuff seems unlimited; calves 
going from 26 to 30 cents and yearlings 
up to 27 cents straight across; cull 
cows are up to 17% cents. . . We have 
just gone through one of the worst 
drouths I ever saw here, with very light 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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“!\The Lookout -ciievintiela 


very 
late AN AMENDMENT in the economic mobilization bill (which the Senate passed to provide for 


ee: straight across price and wage control if the authority is used) provides that "no 


| my ceilings shall be established or maintained on products resulting from the process- 
has ing of cattle, calves, lambs and sheep and hogs, the processing of each species 

i being separately considered, which does not allow for a reasonable margin of 

Wyo, profit to each segment of the processing industry as a group on each such 


species." If fairly administered this should be beneficial to the livestock 
= industry. 


“for | IT_IS_ENCOURAGING to see that the Department of Agriculture is proposing to tighten its 


the already strong foot-and-mouth disease regulations. The proposal includes adding 
a fresh, chilled and frozen goat meat to the coverage formerly found in Section 94,2 
of a of the regulations and prohibition against importation of dressed poultry from 
= countries other than Canada unless the poultry has been drawn and feet and heads 

80 


this removed. It is a case where there is no room even for the slightest chance-taking. 


f 
Ps ON THE BASIS of indications in July, total supplies of feed grain and other feed con- 


ings centrates for the 1950-51 feeding season will be second only to the record supplies 
= of last year. In view of the large supply of feed concentrates, total production 
ors of meat in 1951 probably will be moderately more than in 1950.—fFrom Agricultural 


ight Department. 


THERE HAS BEEN so much talk about high meat prices, that consumers will be surprised 
to learn that the Bureau of Labor statistics show a price drop from an index 


age figure of 245 on June 26 to 239 on August 19 on all classes of livestock. Nine 
- hundred to 1,000-pound steers at Chicago on the same approximate dates stood 

36 steady at $30 per hundred. The hysteria seems to be over and prices reacting in 
Bd line with natural developments in the markets. In the Same period there was a 
= substantial increase in pork prices despite a relatively good run of hogs as 

a compared with cattle. The price of hamburger also rose several cents a pound. 
20 The reason seems to be increasing employment and probably something of an 

ST increase in the amount of meat stored in lockers. It is demand that fixes meat 


prices. The present situation shows this very clearly. 


THE PETITION of the American National Live Stock Association, filed for seven livestock 
associations on June 12 and requesting the Interstate Commerce Commission to order 
the railroads to show cause why their rates on livestock throughout the nation 
should not be reduced, is now receiving support from at least three additional 
groups: Armour & Company, the Nebraska Railway Commission and the Eastern Meat 

be Packers Association. 


oar AVERAGE LIFE of the tractor has increased about 50 per cent during the last decade, says 
#. the Department of Agriculture--to 20 years. That's a good spell for a machine that 
an has come to be in such common use both on ranch and farm and maybe mechanization 

01.0. after all won't be as costly as we once had thought. The department suggests that 

ed where there is but little work to be done, old tractors often provide power at a 
ager relatively low cost. Depreciation cost is small. 


HOW BUREAUCRACY can grow is illustrated by Britain's experience in its nationalization 
of commercial highway transportation. Infive years it has mushroomed from a five- 


ach man Road Haulage Executive Board to a complex organization of 70,000 persons, with 
solo. eight division offices, 31 district offices, and between 300 and 400 local offices 
Hall. as more trucks were taken over. The industry's official journal can't keep up with 
nls, the growth. The latest issue gave the size of the staff as 60,000, but a spokes- 


uine, man explained, "That was as of January. It's 70,000 now." 
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New Partner 


e | 
M, SON, this land I | 


leave to you to hold and HH 
cherish; manage it well | Hi 
so that your sons, and HH 
your sons’sons, may be 
proud to own it in their 
own turn.” 

Those might well be 
words for all men who love the land 
they live on. For deep in their hearts 
they want to keep their land in their fam- 
ily—want to leave every acre to oncoming 
generations in better condition than when 
they received it. 

Country people of today have become 
more dependent on the city; for many 
everyday commodities, for their fun and 
recreation, for much of what is thought to 
be a better standard of living. The city’s 
seemingly ‘‘greener pastures” lure many a 
country-bred youngster. 

There is, however, one great inducement 
for a young man to stay with the land. It 
comes from parents who are willing to 
share with their children the management 
of the land; to share the rewards as well as 
the responsibilities. 

Then father and son become real part- 
ners—in their business, in their way of life, 
in their aspirations. The ties of family 
hold firm. Side by side their roots run 
deep into this rich American land. Each 
“partner” is rewarded fairly for what he 
puts into the family enterprise. Each gets 
a fair return for the labor, capital and abil- 
ity which he contributes . . . And he of the 
younger generation sees ahead a clear, 
straight road, and a secure future. 

Our interest at Swift & Company in this 
and other matters of importance to farm and 
ranch youth, is natural. Our business life is 
closely linked with the land . . . and with the 
young folks who will take over the manage- 
ment of land and livestock in the years to come. 


FREE MOVIE FOR YOUR USE! 


now in color 


“A NATION’S MEAT”’ 


Interesting — Informative— Entertaining 
Just re-photographed in beautiful 
natural color 


Swift’s newest film tells the story of meat 
from the western range to the kitchen 
range. Now available to ranch and farm 
organizations, F. F. A. and 4-H Clubs, and 
other groups. 16mm. sound film—runs 27 
minutes. All you pay is transportation 
costs one way. Write Swift & Co., Agri- 
cultural Research Dept., Chicago 9, IIl. 
Martha togans Teepe for 
FRANK AND CORN CASSEROLE 
' (Yield: 4 or 5 servings) 
1 pound franks Y4 pound aged cheddar 
1 can No. 2 cream cheese cut in strips 
style corn VY, x 5 inches 
Place corn in buttered baking dish. Slit franks length- 
wise almost through. Place strips of cheese in slit in 
frank. Press franks into corn so that they are level 


with surface of corn. Bake in a moderate oven 
(350° F.) for 30 minutes. 
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Hello Again! 
Well, summer is drawing 
to a close. The harvest 
and heavy livestock 
marketing seasons are 
approaching. And here 
we are again visiting with 
you folks who produce 
the nation’s food. 


As usual, during the summer I trav- 
eled around a good deal and talked with 
many ranchers and farmers. I always 
enjoy that. For, after all, you folks 
who produce livestock and we who 
process and distribute the meat have 
practically the same interests. We are 
both members of the Meat Team. 


I am always pleased when I receive 
letters reflecting this team spirit. Re- 
cently I received one from a man in 
Iowa who puts this feeling into mighty 
clear words. I think you, too, will en- 
joy reading it. 

Dear Mr. Simpson: 

For many months we have read with in- 
terest and looked forward to your very fine 
agricultural ads. We have spent our entire 
life raising livestock and trying to help stock 
men produce meat more economically, and 
you people are to be commended on the very 
fine job you are doing in pointing out the 
over-all problems of the stock men. Further 
than that, there are millions of people in this 
country whose daily lives revolve around 
meat and meat products, who never stop to 
think of all the things that take place from 
the time raw feed material is grown until the 
finished meat product is set on the dining 
table. 

Swift & Company has played a very im- 
portant part in the progress of American 
agriculture and the diet of the American 
people and we know that you will continue 
to make worth-while contributions. We are 
looking forward to meeting you some time 
personally because we always like to rub 
shoulders with people that dedicate their 
lives to the things that are worth while. 


That letter warmed my heart. It’s 
the kind of expression that makes us 
all proud to be part of this great live- 
stock-meat industry that serves our 


country so well. : 
EM, Sim sn, 


Agricultural Research Department 


OUR CITY COUSIN 
Vacation’s over! 4 4B 
Back to town Ne {Ue 


Goes City Cousin 
in September... 

Husky, healthy, 
tough and brown 

From country days 
he'll long remember. 


“70 























Market... 


Green grow the pastures, the cornstalks grow tall; 

Sleek hogs and fat cattle come to market each fall, 

Brown eggs for Boston, white eggs for New York, 

Dressed poultry and butter, choice beef, lamb 
-and pork. 

Whatever you market, Swift's always your friend, 

Competing to purchase the products you send. 


Feeding Cattle for Profit 


by Paul Gerlaugh 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Wooster, Ohio 


In October the market 
price difference between 
choice and common 
slaughter steers is twice 
as wide as in May. This 
is due to fluctuating cat- 
tle supply, not changing meat demand. 
The feeder who buys medium or com- 
mon steers in the fall to feed for the 
spring market makes no mistake. The 
man who produces common feeder steers 
does make a mistake . . . Last fall choice 
feeders cost us $43.00 per head more 
than common steers (when both weighed 
about 650 pounds). Quality pays the 
producer well. Lack of quality in feeder 
cattle, due to lower cost per cwt., in- 
variably rewards the feeder who pur- 
chases in the fall, when pastures are 
emptied, and gives his cattle a five- or 
six-month feeding period. Choice feeder 
cattle should be given a choice finish 
and timed for the summer or fall mar- 
ket. They sell well then. 

In an eight-year test, home-grown 
steers, all of one breed (800 to 900 
pounds), dressed 60.3% and yielded 
carcasses grading 76%, choice. Simi- 
larly cared for steers of another breed 
dressed 59.6% and yielded 59% choice 
carcasses. However, the lower dressing 
and grading steers saved 115 pounds of 
corn and cob meal in making a hundred 
pounds of feed lot gain. At present prices 
the saving in feed costs was greater than 
the reward for higher dressing percentage 
and carcass grade. 

Market topping ability of feed lot 
cattle is not a safe guide to profitable 
beef cattle operations. ‘‘Pretty is as 
pretty does” is a much safer beef cattle 
philosophy to follow in seeking profit- 
able operations. 


Swift & Company 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
Nutrition is our business—and yours 








Paul Gerlaugh 
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Much Ado About Controls 


HEN the Korean war emergency 
first shocked the country, the im- 
mediate reaction thereto was, insofar as 
control legislation was concerned, that 
we should not repeat the errors of the 
control program of World War II. Many 
congressmen were quoted as saying that 
if we must have controls “let’s get about 
it and have them straight across the 
board — no more monkeying with con- 
trolled prices and uncontrolled wages.” 
When the President finally submitted 
a request to the Congress for control 
legislation, he did not include price ceil- 
ings or wage controls. Instead, he stated 
that there seemed to be no immediate 
need for them now, and the pressing 
thing was to get authority to move 
quickly to control some of the scarce 
materials on which our stock-pile-build- 
ing efforts have been too feeble. 


Legislation of this type could have 
been passed any day by substantial ma- 
jorities, giving the President authority 
to establish, whenever he saw fit, both 
price ceilings and wage controls to go 
on together straight across the boards. 
Then the power-minded boys took over. 
They thought this was a good time to 
scare the country and to get all the 
power Congress had to offer. To the sur- 
prise of most of us after the showing 
that had been made in favor of straight- 
across-the-board action, Congress seem- 


ed to scare easily and to shift in the di- 
rection of giving the President much 
more, even, than he asked for. 


There are some signs in Washington 
that the confusion is abating a little. The 
many amendments to the pending con- 
trol legislation are set for action start- 
ing next Monday morning (Aug. 21). 
There is limited debate on each amend- 
ment but unlimited debate on the bill 
itself. 


It would seem to us that Congress 
ought to assume the responsibility that 
the Constitution gave it, instead of 
merely writing a blank ticket for the 
President. That was done to our sor- 
row in connection with the reciprocal 
trade agreements and Congress, for the 
time being at least, has lost its tariff- 
making authority. 

The latest proposal is to write a UMT 
bill and leave it up to the President to 
say when it should be put into effect. 
If Congress decides that we need univer- 
sal military training, why have the op- 
tional clause in it at all? It should not 
be forgotten that it might be months— 
and possibly years— while the present 
war emergency conditions last, although 
without a full-scale shooting war. 

We should not surrender so easily and 
place in the hands of the Executive the 
power to rule or ruin through controlled 
adjustment of prices. 





Our Surpluses 


Wi some quarters now, when you refer 

to burdensome surpluses you are sup- 
posed to put quotation marks before and 
after the phrase and assume that they 
are a “welcome reserve” because of the 
war emergency and a blessing in dis- 
guise. 

This would probably be true if we 
were certain that we are going into an- 
other full-fledged world war. It is al- 
ways wise to be prepared for emer- 
gencies. 

But we wonder if this attitude on sur- 
pluses is justified as of the present 
outlook. 

For one thing, thinking in the coun- 
try generally is still against all-out ad- 
justment for war even though there is 
accord on the necessity for military pre- 
paredness. Where we need stockpiles in 
view of possible extension of the war, 
we should have them, but it does not 
follow that any and all surpluses now 
on hand are welcome reserves. 

Many of us well remember the ex- 
periences with the Farm Board follow- 
ing World War I. First the call was 
for bigger purchases to keep prices up, 
and when the commodities began to pile 
up, then a clamor to unload, with the at- 
tendant outcry that this would ruin 
prices. 
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Furthermore, American farmers have 
a way of getting their job done. Charles 
E. Burkhead of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics commented on this in 
a review of the crop outlook: 


“We had heard that the 1950 spring 
season was backward, that the winter 
wheat crop was ruined by drouth and 
greenbugs, that farmers couldn’t get 
their grain seeded and couldn’t cultivate 
their row crops because of wet fields. 


There’s no such thing as security! 
If there were there'd be 59 billion 
rabbits per square acre! 





Those factors existed, but only in parts 
of this wide country’s fields. Further- 
more, it is never wise to discount the 
abilities of American farmers. They’!! 
get the job done if they have to run 
their tractors 24 hours a day for days 
at a time.” 


For the present at least, there seems 
cause only for a moderate shift in policy 
as to the disposal of surpluses. Ample 
supplies of storable goods should be 
kept, but, in justice to the farmers, we 
should not lose the opportunity of a 
spurt in demand to dispose of the bur- 
densome surpluses of either storable or 
non-storable commodities. 


An Active Ally 


NE of the greatest allies the cattle 

producer of this country has can be 
found in the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. By hammering away on 
the story of meat the board is estab- 
lishing good public relations and helping 
to sell the stockman’s product. 

More than 16 million Americans have 
seen the Board’s two motion pictures, 
“Meat and Romance” and “The Way To 
a Man’s Heart,” since they have been 
put in nation-wide distribution. During 
the past year the pictures have been 
shown 300 times a week to audiences 
ranging in the thousands. 

These pictures tell the story of meat 
buying, meat care and cookery, the carv- © 
ing of meat, its nutritive value, and the 
importance of low temperature in meat 
cookery. They both are done up in 
human-interest style, and feature Holly- 
wood casts. 

Capitalizing on the brand-new enter- 
tainment appeal of television, the Board 
has offered its two motion pictures to 
TV stations across the country. To date, 
63 stations out of the 104 currently op- 
erating have accepted the offer and 
have played one or both of the films. 


“Ten Lessons On Meat” has been gen- 
erally accepted for a number of years 
as a standard text on the subject of meat 
by high school and college instructors. 
This fundamental piece of literature, 
which has undoubtedly made millions of 
young men and women acquainted with 
meat, is currently in the process of its 
sixth revision. 


Meat has been the subject of feature 
articles in four large-circulation maga- 
zines in recent months. Look, Holiday, 
Coronet and Collier’s have all played up 
meat in view of its importance as a 
healthful food. 


This year marks the 26th anniversary 
of the Board’s meat exhibit program, 
since the first one at the International 
Live Stock Exposition. 


Before the 1950 exhibit season is over 
the Board will have set up educational 
displays at 40 or more of the nation’s 
leading state fairs, livestock expositions 
and other events. 
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tle time to spare to be away from hom 
as short a time as possible. On the 
other hand, persons planning on a vaca. 
tion will enjoy sunny California afte; 
the convention is over. Optional re. 
turn routes, in most instances at ny 
extra fare, will permit stop-overs 9) 
the return. 


A San Francisco “Trade Mark" planned, thus enabling those with jt. 





The following schedule of round-trip, 
first-class rail fares and one-way Pyll. 
man fares to San Francisco is a sum. 
marized reprint of a similar one pub. 
lished two months ago, It is offered 
merely as a guide. While these rates 
may serve as an aid in computing the 
approximate cost of the trip, we urge 
that in purchasing transportation yoy 
check with your railroad agent for the 
most advantageous and economical rout. 
ing for your particular purpose. 

(Federal Tax NOT Included) 





PULLMAN 

FROM RAIL FARES LOWER 
Return 

via 1 way via 

Direct Portland dir. rts, 

NINN 5 ino oo san acccceneed $114.25* $114.25 $18.25 

Banens. City .............. 95.70* 106.30 15.75 

Miles City .................. 91.054 99.85 15.25 

NN a ciiveeOivkcecanuseasdavce 68.65] 17.45 11.15 

Fort Worth ................ 95.70* 119.61 15.25 

Topeka ... 95.70* 106.30 15.15 

Denver 16.45* 96.70 13.40 

Omaha ..... .... 95.70* 106.30 15.15 

North Platte ...... .-- 89.50* 103.25 13.40 

Cheyenne .................. 76.45% 96.70 12.60 

SII Seniccestsacuncabants 53.30£ 71.25 10.40 


Ontario, Ore. .............. 69.90§ 71.25  12.55t 























*Also applicable for return via Los Angeles. 
+Fare returning via Los Angeles is........$97.70 
qFare returning via Los Angeles............ 75.35 
£Fare returning via Los Angeles is........ 59.95 
§Circuit fare going via Los Angeles re- 

turning through San Francisco to Port- 

land, thence UPRR Is.................-...........- 84, 
{Via Ogden and Southern Pacific Company. 


* 



















* 
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Two fine ways to see San Francisco 
and vicinity are by sight-seeing bus and 
by boat. Many, and varied, bus tours 
are available to show you this unique 
city by day and by night, while a boat 
trip furnishes a thrilling look at San 
Francisco Bay and the _ surrounding 

A San Francisco view showing the famous California Street cable car approach- towns and landmarks. The _ exciting 
ing Chinatown. Old St. Mary’s Church stands in background. choice is yours! 





Rally "Round, Old-Timers! 


In the interests of supplying a re- 
searcher with some needed informa- 

























More Convention Data 















The American National convention as host to the convention, was accepted; tion, the PRODUCER would like to en- 
committee, of which Sheldon Potter of additional assurance is thereby provided list the aid of old-timers who know 
San Francisco is chairman, met in that for an unusually broad program in every anything about a wooden spinner used 
city last month to survey arrange- way. at one time in the manufacture of 
ments already in work and to discuss The Overland Route rail lines have hair rope for various purposes con- 
further planning of the 54th annual offered to operate a special section of nected with cattle and horses. This 
meeting, which will take place Jan. 8-10. the famed “Overland Limited” for con- was also known as a tarrabee, tarabi, 

Rad Hall, assistant executive secre- vention-bound cowmen and their fami- whirligig, twister, etc. If you can 
tary of the American National, at- lies, providing enough of the delegates help out in this, write us (515 Cooper 
tended the committee meeting; he re- will use the “special.” Plans call for Bldg., Denver 2, Colo.) and we'll relay 
ports that reservations are coming in operation of extra sleeping cars from the data. If possible, please mention 
very nicely for the 1951 conclave, and Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver (1) where the spinner was used; (2) 
several sizable delegations have already and other western points, which will when it was used; (3) what = 
signed up, indicating that there will be consolidated at Cheyenne, Wyo., to called locally; (4) a list of ate NOT 
be good representation from the vari- form the second section of the “Over- Positive knowledge that it was N 


used in a given area is almost as im- 
portant as its presence, according to 
the inquiry, so that information would 
be desirable, too. 


ous states. land.” C. J. Collins, general passenger 

An offer made by the Nevada State traffic manager of the Union Pacific 
Cattle Association, to cooperate with at Omaha, is handling reservations for 
the California organization in serving this trip. No stop-overs have been 
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The PRODUCER expects to present from 
time to time other interesting inter- 
views with cattlemen, like the following. 
Our purpose is to give some slants on 
their personalities and show how cat- 
tlemen operate in various sections of 
the West—how they handle their herds 
and range, what special systems they 
have devised over the years to cope 
with their own peculiar problems. In 
the subject of this story, Claude Olson, 
we have a self-made man whose practi- 
cal public spirit is reflected in his work 
on behalf of ambitious young cattlemen 
(the Olson Foundation) and his partici- 
pation in organized livestock activities. 
He is a vice-president of the American 


* 
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National Live Stock Association, a past 
president of his state association and 
last year was a member of the Amer- 
ican National’s public relations com- 
mittee. He regularly attends, and is 
well known at, the annual conventions. 
The thing that adds worthwhile “meat” 
to this personal history, as with all 
biographies, is the overcoming of ob- 
stacles and problems and the fact that 
everything accomplished has not. come 
nearly so easily as you might think up- 
on seeing the result.—Ed.) 


HE RECIPE for success offered ‘by 
one cattleman who has achieved it 
is to “stay right in there and. keep 


—— 


The Olsons call their house 
The Castle—maybe because 
of its thick stone walls be- 
hind a recent stucco finish. 
The place has a dam close to 
the house which in its day 
was the largest earthern dam 
in the country. It was built 
entirely by horses and scrap- 
ers. Of a night you would 
see antelope just outside the 
fence shown here. The mem- 
bers of the family who got in 
the picture are (I. to r.) 
Claude Olson; Mrs. Olson; 
John R. Olson and his wife, 
Marilyn. At the extreme left 
is Puppy, who is pretty good 
at jumping tricks. 


This is David, one of two Claude Olson 


grandchildren. The other grandson, Ter- 
ry, lives at Buffalo with his parents. 
His mother is the Olson daughter. 


99? 


pitchin’.” The man who gives this ad- 
vice is Claude Olson of Ludlow, S. D., 
a second vice-president of the American 
National. 

Mr. Olson is a lithe, rugged-faced man; 
the marks of his life and work for 
many years in the open are visible in 
his appearance of strength and confi- 
dence. His two sons, John R. and teen- 
age Dale (who is called Sam) are now 
taking their place with him. 


All of the Olsons—Mr. and Mrs. 








Claude; John R. and his comely young 
wife and their fine youngster, David; 
Dale, the second son, who is adept at 
breaking too-spirited horses, and “Pup- 
py,” a typical, friendly ranch dog who 
is happy to perform on request a small 
stock of tricks—live in a big, comfort- 
able, stuccoed home that seems made 
for the good country-family life it has 
housed for a long, long time (although 
the Olsons themselves have lived in it 
only two years.) The ranch house is 
some 20 miles out of Buffalo, but Lud- 
low is the mail address because that 
town can be more easily reached year- 
around. You have to ford the south 
fork of the Grand river twice if you go 
to Olsons’ by way of Buffalo. (The only 
member of the family now living away 
from the ranch is a daughter, Jean 
Madsen, married and living in Buffalo. 
The Madsens have a boy, Terry.) 

Mrs. Olson holds a mighty important 
position in the family group. It was no- 
ticed that while Dad can produce a 
tasty batch of flapjacks early in the 
morning—and does—it’s Mom that takes 
over from there and keeps everybody in 
well-fed good health. Affectionate re- 
gard exists among all the Olsons. 

Claude Olson’s story starts in 1918, 
the year he was given two calves. From 
that version of the cattleman’s shoe- 
string he has built up sizable holdings 
in acreage and cows. Like every good 
operator, he has learned by doing, and 
has in these 32 years developed his own 





practices and methods. Because they 
have worked well for him, and because 
this is his story, some of them are be- 
ing put down here, as he related them. 

Asked how many cows he runs to 
each bull, Mr. Olson replied that the 
proportion ran “about 2% to the hun- 
dred”—meaning of course, 40 cows for 
each bull. The Olsons buy no bulls; they 
raise their own. They generally keep 
around 12 or 15 calves and keep culling 
from those. When they reach breed- 
ing age, the owner has just what he 
wants in them. . . . “We breed about 
half of what we save; keep cutting 
them back.” 

Mr. Olson’s ranch operation has just 
entered a new phase: he is now produc- 
ing crossbreds, using Durham bulls. 
“How,” we asked him, “do the feeders 
take to those calves? They’re always 
bigger, we understand.” If you can 
show them,” was his response, “that 
these are beef breeds on both sides and 
not crossed with a milk strain or any- 


thing like that, they take them all 
right.” 
The winter in the Olsons’ country 


lasts from the 15th of November to the 
first of April. They keep cottonseed 
cake at various locations on the place 
at all times. It seemed to us to be of 
considerable interest how Mr. Olson 
runs these four feeding camps. Does 
he, we asked, have a place where he 
can stay, or what? No, he said, only 
sheds for the cake, salt, etc. “I want 





to get away from the cattle,” as he put 
it; “As soon as I get them fed, I want 
to get out of there.” Claude ranges 
mostly on his own land, but he dogs 
have a permit on the Custer Nationa] 
Forest for part of his stock. 

There is plenty of 40-below weathe; 
any winter in Claude’s country. But 
water for the animals is always avajl- 
able. Windmills pump water into 4 
concrete, earth-covered tank first, and 
from there a constant flow by gravity 
to the watering tank a few feet away 
keeps open water all winter through, 
Mr. Olson calls this an anti-freeze tank. 
The windmill is never shut down and is 
in action all the time there is wind, 
There are about 10 inches of dirt coy. 
ering over all except a little bit of the 
surface tank, and this keeps it always 
from freezing. 

Asked how he managed through the 
drouths, Mr. Olson stated, “We haven't 
had any since 1936. That’s the only year 
in the 50 years I’ve been around here 
that we had any trouble like that. It 
was pretty bad, with the grasshoppers 
getting all the grass. But,” he added 
with some pride, “we summered and 
wintered the cattle through—we had 
some old hay. They grazed around; 
pulled weeds, cactus, etc.!” There's 
hardiness to the animals up there, too. 

Mr. Olson’s interest extends well be- 
yond the usually expected boundaries of 
providing for “myself and my family.” 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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This is Smokey, the famous four-month-old bear cub found by a game warden clinging to a burned-off stump after a 
fire had swept Lincoln National Forest, near Capitan, N. M. After his paws were treated for bad burns and he was made 
comfortable with pablum feedings, the little fellow was flown to Washington where he will live in the zoo and serve as 4 
reminder to the nation of the great costliness of forest fires. 
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This picture shows a polled bull to the left and some horned cattle in front, the polled bull being solid color and the other 
cattle spotted. This dates back to the Old Kingdom, before 3200 B. C. 


THE PATTERNING OF MEAT 


By COL. EDWARD N. WENTWORTH, Director, Armour's Livestock Bureau 


(CONCLUSION) 


HEN ONE THINKS OF FOOD 

from our domestic animals, beef 
wmes first to mind. Probably ninety- 
ine people out of a hundred indicate 
that if they were required to choose 
nly one meat this would be their selec- 
tion, while others would desire cattle as 
afood source just as quickly because of 
their milk and dairy products. A cen- 
tury ago, Low wrote that “The ox has 
jen domesticated from the earliest rec- 
ids, and may be deemed to have been 
an instrument under Providence for lead- 
ing men from their savage state. Al- 
thugh endowed with vast physical 
powers, his instinct leads him to yield 
wp his faculties to the service of man, 
ty assisting him in bearing burdens, and 
tiling the earth; and in every age his 
patient docility has been applied to these 
nds.” Man so appreciated him that he 
first counted his wealth in herds and 
flocks and, when he struck his first 
wins, he stamped the ox’s image on 
them to signify that they had value. The 
latin word pecus applying to cattle lives 
in English as pecuniary, the adjective 
referring to money and wealth. 

But while our writers exude prose and 
poetry covering these sentimental rela- 
tionships, Caesar felt far differently 
when he met the primitive ox, Bos 
primigenius, in the dark European wood- 
lands. He wrote in his Commentaries on 
the Gallic Wars that the wild cattle— 
the Uri—of the Hercynian forest in 
(allia Belgica were not much less than 
‘lephants in size, and of the kind, color 
and shape of a bull. Their ferocity in 
lemperament made them one of the most 
langerous animals encountered. Ap- 


parently this urus, or aurochs, populated 
all of northern Europe, from Britain on 
the west, across the Low Countries, Ger- 
many, Austria, and Switzerland, and 
eastward into Poland, Lithuania and 
Russia. Way back in the Old Stone Age, 
the cavemen of Dordogne depicted them 
in their drawings, and the old Celtic tra- 
ditions antedating the written word deal 
vividly with the days when men and 
cattle were not partners. Yet those 
early Celts tamed these giants. By con- 
finement, bad feeding and the necessary 
inbreeding at a period when manageable 
cows and bulls were few, they stunted 
the young stock and left to us breeds 
ranging in scale from the massive Brown 
Swiss down to the West Highland cattle 
of Scotland, the smaller mountain cattle 
of Wales and the black Pembroke breed 
that may have been contemporaneous in 
this same country with the builders of 
these great standing-rock circles (the 
menhirs) at Prescelly. 

How old these smaller Celtic strains 
are, no one knows. Early students of 
cattle descent found fossil remains of a 
smaller-boned ox in the Mediterranean 
region whose face was longer and nar- 
rower than the great aurochs, Bos 
primigenius, and whose horns were so 
much lighter and shorter that it was 
christened Bos brachyceros, or more 
popularly the Celtic Shorthorn. Unques- 
tionably this was an offshoot of the 
massive urus, and provided the domesti- 
cated herds for the primitive human 
races in Europe. 


UR American beef cattle were de- 
scended from the bloodlines of Great 
Britain, and they acquired an interesting 


accumulation of crosses’ throughout 
Britain’s turbulent history. All of the 
breeds before 55 B.C., the date of the 
first Roman invasion under Julius 
Caesar, were of this Celtic type, de- 
generate descendants of the urus, but 
the Romans brought a slightly modified 
breed that had been markedly improved 
in milking quality. These cattle were 
crossed onto the old Celtic stocks, but 
apparently produced no permanent type. 
However, they are presumed to survive 
today in relatively pure form in the 
Wild White Cattle preserved in various 
private parks in England. 

The next accretion to British herds 
came through the Angles, Saxons and 
Jutes, who settled most of the east coast 
of Britain from Northumbria southward 
through Kent, in the years 600 to 700 
A.D. Their stock was red, and broken- 
colored to some extent, and from the 
bovine races with which they interbred 
in Norfolk and Suffolk came the Red 
Polled, the principal breed of dual pur- 
pose (meat and milk) cattle. Probably 
some of these animals were hornless, in 
order to beget a polled breed, but the 
next incursion of foreign blood surely 
introduced this trait, when the ravaging 
Norse and Danish vikings brought both 
horned and hornless black, brindle and 
red cattle to the British coasts. These 
raiders took over York and Lincoln, and 
the breeds they brought with them af- 
fected the ancestors of our modern Short- 
horns and the once popular British breed 
of Lincoln Reds. Some authorities be- 
lieve that their harassing of the North 
Devon coast led to the synthesis of the 
hardy strain of North Devon cattle, the 
first bovine race to come into the North 


A picture of cattle of different colors, (at right) the rear ones polled and the front ones horned. This dates back to 
the 12th Dynasty, about 1750 B. C. It is also interesting to note that both the cow and the calf out in front have white faces, 
along the pattern of the modern Hereford. In the left-hand side of the panel the master directs a servant on how to give 


aid to a cow giving birth to a calf. 
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Atlantic colonies. 

It was well after the Crusades before 
any varieties of cattle were introduced 
into Great Britain for the avowed pur- 
pose of improving the stock. During 
these expeditions the British knights 
became quite well acquainted with the 
Flemish horses, which were enough more 
powerful than the light British breeds 


that they were in great demand as 
armor-bearing chargers. A few of the 
crusaders who returned to Durham and 
Yorkshire had some interest in cattle, 
and brought back with them a few of 
the bigger-framed, vari-colored bulls 
and cows of the Flemish strain. Unques- 
tionably there was no thought of their 
meat value, but instead the knights 
were looking for the greater draft power 
in the oxen which they could produce. 
As a result there developed in the val- 
ley of the River Tees, which separated 
Durham and York, a strain of cattle 
known as the Teeswaters, and in south- 
eastern Yorkshire another variety known 
as the Holderness cattle, which were 
far superior to any other cattle of 
Britain. By 1735 British farmers had 
begun raising root crops to supplement 
their grasses, and the fattening of cattle 
began in earnest about 1750. 


eo early cattlemen knew what was 
wrong with their animals. William 
Carr wrote that the Teeswaters were 
generally ‘“wide- backed, well - framed 
cows, deep in their forequarters, soft 
and mellow in their hair and ‘handling,’ 
and possessing, with average milking 
qualities, a remarkable disposition to 
fatten.” But he said their “defects were 
those of an undue prominence of hip and 
shoulder point, a want of length in the 
hindquarters, of width in the floor of 
the chest, and fullness generally before 
and behind the shoulders, as well as of 
flesh upon the shoulder itself . . . They 
failed also in the essential requisite of 
taking on their flesh evenly and firmly 
over the whole frame, which frequently 
gave them an unlevel appearance. There 
was, moreover, a general want of com- 
pactness in their conformation.” Don’t 
tell me those old boys did not know what 
they wanted. They could never have 
specified their troubles half as well in 
choosing wives (if they ever really 
thought that they did!). But they did 
know enough to go back occasionally to 
the Low Countries for more bulls. 


The first systematic attempt to make 
real beef machines out of British cattle 
began in the middle of the 18th century. 
In 1750 Robert Bakewell of Dishley 
Grange, Leicestershire, began a series 
of epoch-making investigations that re- 
sulted in our modern beef. The first 
thing of note that he did was to enun- 
ciate certain principles of breeding which 
might have been vaguely sensed pre- 
viously, but which had never been ap- 
plied. After recognizing the great varia- 
tion that existed in the characteristics 
of domestic animals, he stated as his 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Grainfeds Currently Weak 


But Later Improvement See, 


By H. W. FRENCH 


RAIN-FED CATTLE have been de- 

clining for weeks although there 
has been no big supply at the markets 
and no bare spot in the run. Retail 
prices for beef were higher than when 
wholesale carcass costs were above cur- 
rent levels, and this had a tendency to 
curtail the demand, most of the pack- 
ers complaining of inability to move the 
good and choice beef. 

Sluggish live cattle markets have pre- 
vailed at many centers and at some 
points the good and choice offerings 
were hardest to move and suffered the 
most loss. Nearly every week recently, 
the average decline for grain-feds meas- 
ured 50 cents or more, while frequently 
there were many higher markets for 
cows and bulls. 

Now that the market is steadily 
declining, the question arises as to 
what is just ahead. Most of the ex- 
perts look for the market to con- 
tinue a weaker trend for another 30 
days, and thereafter considerable 
improvement is expected and new 
high levels may be reached. There 
is considerable difference of opin- 
ion as to the trend on other classes 
of slaughter animals but as a whole 
the market is not expected to be as 
high as at present. 

Receipts should increase as_ the 
grasser movement expands, several mid- 
west markets already receiving from 
6,000 to 18,000 grassers a week al- 
though Chicago to date is receiving very 
few western rangers as the grass cat- 
tle at that point consisted mainly of 
natives. Grain-feds undoubtedly will 
continue in good volume for another 
month and then slacken off. 














Boning type cattle have met a Con. 
tinued broad demand and activity fe, 
tured the trade most of the time , 
anything suitable for that purpoy 
When it came to the grain-fed stee, 
those with weight suffered the mos 
weakness and the dividing line at (yj. 
cago late in August seemed to be 1,0) 
pounds. On the average, light heifers 
also outsold heavy ones. 


More On Feed Not Responsible 


Recent reports showed about 500,0ij 
more cattle on feed in the Corn Be 
area but this is not responsible for th 
recent decline, as many consider tha 
number of cattle only equal to abouy 
two weeks’ supply for all consumptioy, 
Of course, some more allowances shoul 
be made for an increased number of 
grassers. Eight Corn Belt states jy 
July received about 13,000 fewer feeder 
cattle than a year earlier, and this js 
the first decrease for the year to date, 

Fall runs are bought up fre. 
quently now that it is about time 
for them to begin. Many believe, 
because of the excessive buying in 
producing areas, that the supplies 
at the public markets may be dis- 
appointing. Inasmuch as_ country 
buying has been confined chiefly to 
feeder classes, the fall receipts of 
slaughter ‘classes should be up to 
last year. 

Except for grain-fed cattle, the trend 
has not been uniform at most of the 
markets. Pick up a report from one 
market and you may find cows higher, 
and pick up another for the same pe 
riod for some other point and you may 
firid prices lower. Generally, most mar- 








PASTURE FEED CONDITIONS* 
Aug. |, 1950 


PERCENT 
OF NORMAL 


80 and over Good to excellent 
65 to 80 Poor to fair 
50 to 65 BBB Very poor 
35 to 50 HR Severe drought 


pe ye: 
OL). 


*AS REPORTED BY 
CROP CORRESPONDENTS 


* INDICATES CURRENT SUPPLY OF PASTURE FEED FOR GRAZING RELATIVE TO THAT EXPECTED 
FROM EXISTING STANDS UNDER VERY FAVORABLE WEATHER CONDITIONS 
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higher, Carcasses of steers, heifers and cows bought by Armour are 

a sorted into 16 grades. Each grade is divided into several weight 

t mar- groups — giving us as many as 75 kinds of beef to sell, exclusive 
of types used for sausage and canned meats. 

Careful sorting of beef helps us move the available supply to 
the markets in which each grade and weight sells best. 

This highly efficient system of beef distribution enables us to 
get every cent of value possible from each carcass. And as you 
know, wholesale values are reflected in the prices you receive for 
live animals. 

The sorting of beef into many different classes, and distribution 
of each class to its best markets is just one of the many services 
performed for you by Armour and Company. 


PS, Our better beef is branded Armour Star, Armour Banner 
or Armour Crescent. Look for it when you do your shopping. 


Ma OOD General Offices: Union Stock Yards - Chicago 9, Illinois 


AND COMPANY 
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kets have reported a broad demand for 
canner and cutter cows and for bulls, 
resulting in a comparatively good deal. 


Price Roundup 


Beef steers at Chicago selling late at’ 
$31.50 to $32.10 were considered choice 
to prime and earlier some of lower 
grade made $32.50 to $33. Any number 
of steers selling late at $29 to $31 were 
more than $2 below the recent high 
time. Changes in heifer prices have 
not been so severe. Some choice to prime 
heifers scored $31.75 to $32.25 and 
weighed above 1,050 pounds but they 
were of specialty type as most of the 
good to choice cleared at $28.25 to 
$30.50. It took choice 1,500-pound steers 
late to bring $31.25 and at that time 
common to medium scored $21.50 to 
$27.50. 


Sales of good beef cows above $24 
were limited, common to medium usual- 
ly landing at $19 to $21.50. Canners 
and cutters were most numerous at $16 
to $18.75. Heavy sausage bulls late at 
$26.25 were no better than those early 
at $25.25, medium kinds late selling at 
$24 to $25. Even on the high spot fat 
beef bulls usually had to sell from $25 
down. Choice vealers continued to sell 
up to $33, yet culls went as low as $20. 


First grass-fat steers of the season at 
Denver brought $28.75 and averaged 
1,385 pounds, heavier ones a few days 
later going at $27.75 and lighter ones 
on the close down to $27—against $33.75, 
the all-time record in 1948. Kansas City 
reported any number of late loads of 
grass steers at $26.50 to $27 to killers 
and $28 to $28.50 to feeders. 


Demand for stockers and feeders, 
particularly feeders, was influenced 
greatly by the trend of the fat cat- 
tle and some feedlot operators tem- 
porarily discontinued making _re- 
placements, and others lowered their 
sights. The market was rather slug- 
gish most of the time, but in some 
instances the light yearlings and 
calves held up well. 


Country Buying Strong 

Considerable buying in country 
areas for future delivery was re- 
ported, and some are already down 
in the Southwest accepting delivery 
but bulk of such cattle will not 
move until later. Corn is reported 
in good condition but many grow- 
ers reported not enough hot weath- 
er to bring about early maturity. 
Earlier than usual frosts would re- 
duce the corn crop materially. 


Good to choice short yearling stock 
steers at Chicago sold at $30 to $30.50 
but some of the other markets reported 
sales at $31 and above, although it took 
very good little steers to make $29.50 
or better. Medium to good steers went 
out from Chicago at $25.75 to $29 and 
common sold down to $23. Some choice 
471-pound heifers made $31. Medium 
750- to 900-pound Canadian steers went 
out at $26.10 to $26.25. 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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The 
Protective Association was organized at 
Biddle, Mont., recently, chiefly for pur- 


Little Powder River Stockmen’s 


poses of combatting cattle thieving. 
Officers of the new group are: Glen 
Russell, president, and Glen Miller and 
Francis Donegan, directors. All of the 
men live at Biddle. 





A membership drive which is being 
put on by the Colorado Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation is being implemented by valu- 
able prizes to the persons bringing in 
the most new members. These consist 
of a silver meat tray for the woman who 
signs up the greatest number, and $500 
to be divided up among the five top 
men member-getters. 

The Colorado Association 
1,252 members. 


now has 


Contest rules and special awards to 
junior livestock exhibitors at the New 
Mexico State Fair to encourage better 
breeding and commercial feeding of cat- 
tle have been announced by Roy Fore- 
hand, president of the New Mexico Cat- 
tle Growers Association. The four top 
winners in the breeding heifer contest 
will be awarded heifer calves valued at 
$100 to $130 each, and the commercial 
feeding project will offer the five high 
exhibitors all-expense trips to the 
Kansas City Stock Yards. The two 
contests will be sponsored jointly by 
the State Fair and the cattle associa- 
tion. 


Harding County Livestock Association 
members were enthusiastic about their 
Stockmen’s Day at Buffalo, S. D., on 
July 29, and are scheduling it as a 
regular yearly event. It featured the 
subject of practical genetics and wound 
up with a _ big-time out-in-the-open 
barbecue. 

W. A. Johnson, Buffalo, presided at 
the meeting. Secretary of the associa- 
tion is Frederick Wilson of Buffalo. 

Transmission and development of 
hereditary characteristics in cattle was 
explained thoroughly and in simple lan- 
guage by H. P. Holzman, extension ani- 
man husbandman, Rapid City. S. D., 





and results of record-of-performance ey, 
periments were detailed by Dr. Bradfop4 
Knapp of Miles City, Mont. D. O. Apple. 
ton, representing the American National, 
spoke on the outlook in cattle and the 
value of stockmen’s association. 


In their recent annual meeting at 
Alamosa, members of the San Luis 
Valley Cattlemen’s Association elected 
George Dominic III of Villa Groye 
president. He succeeds Bob Taylor of 
Alamosa, who was named director at 
large. The group announced it will hold 
a feeder cattle sale Nov. 1 and in a dis. 
cussion of various topics it was agreed 
that the cattlemen would like to have 
the Colorado Hereford tour take place 
in the valley next year. Present for the 
meeting were a number of cattlemen 
from the San Juan basin and the fol- 
lowing speakers: A. T. McCarty of 
Trinidad, president of the Colorado Cat- 
tlemen’s Association; Radford Hall, as- 
sistant secretary of the American Na- 
tional; Dave Rice, secretary of the state 
association; Willard Simms, editor of the 
Record Stockman, Denver, and Emmett 
Dignan, vice president of the U. §, 
National Bank at Denver. 


The 16th annual convention of the 
Nevada State Cattle Association will be 
held in Winnemucca, Nov. 15-16. In- 
portant, nationally known speakers will 
be on hand to discuss their phases of the 
industry. A banquet and dance will wind 
up the meeting. 


The Washington Cattlemen’s Associ- 
tion reports pridefully that its mem- 
bership now lists a grand total of 2,173 
names. . . In a recent executive board 
meeting, brand inspection provided the 
hottest discussion subject. A_ resolu- 
tion was adopted commending the BAI 
for the efficient job done in bringing 
foot-and-mouth disease under control in 
Mexico; it was recommended, however, 
that vigilance be maintained to prevent 
further trouble. 


The board of control of the Colorado 
Cattlemen’s Association recently voted a 
sum of $150 to support the newly organ- 
ized junior organization, which is now 
embarking on a vigorous membership 
campaign. Boys and girls between the 
ages of 12 and 25 who are interested in 





Officers of the 
Harding County 
(S. D.) Livestock 
Association. Pres- 
ident W. A. Johnson 
at left, with Secre- 
tary Frederick Wil- 
son, both of Buffalo. 
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the livestock industry are being invited 
to join up; dues are $2 per year. The 
young group plans to meet in Denver 


during Stock Show Week in January. | 


The president is Thaine Sussex of Fort 
Morgan. 

New head of the Washington County 
(Fla.) Cattlemen’s Association is Eli J. 


Harrell, who succeeds Joel L. Potter. | 
County Agent H. O. Harrison was re- | 


elected secretary of the group. 


Washington state livestock activities 


include the selection of R. H. Morrell as | 
County for 


“Cattleman of Whitman 
1950.” . . . In Klickitat County the grow- 
ers have chosen Clarence McBride... . 
The 1950 winner for the state will be 
picked from among the various county 
winners. . . . Grant County Livestock 
Association recently had a_ barbecue 
which was attended by more than 600 
persons. 


The Pikes Peak Cattle Growers As- 
sociation of Colorado Springs, Colo., has 
announced that successful operations of 
the past year make it possible to re- 
duce assessments on members for the 
next year. The reduction will come to 
$200 a year for the largest herds, mak- 
ing the maximum $90 to $100. 


The executive committee of the Wy- 
oming Wool Growers held two meetings 
recently, at Rock Springs and at Cas- 
per. A financial report made by the 
secretary showed the association to be 
in the best financial condition of some 
years. It was unanimously agreed among 
those present that any funds not in 
current use should be invested to cre- 
ate a reserve. 


The board of directors of the California 
Cattlemen’s Association met on Aug. 11 
at San Francisco, for a general discus- 
sion on association matters and to make 
plans for the CCA convention to be held 
Dec. 7-9 at Santa Barbara. The resig- 
nation of Dr. Jim Jacks as field repre- 
sentative for the organization was 
accepted at the meeting. 


TWO-STATE BEEF INSTITUTE 


Announcement has been made of the 
forthcoming Iowa-Minnesota Beef Cattle 
and the Land Institute, to be held in 
Albert Lea, Minn., Sept. 26. Speakers, 
displays and various practical demon- 
strations will all point to what can be 
done by the use of improved grasses 


and legumes in producing the kind of | 


beef that has broad consumer appeal. 


NATIONAL MEAT WEEK PROPOSED 


Several interested groups have indi- 
cated their approval of a proposal to 
have a National Meat Week, and a con- 
ference of representatives of the vari- 


ous organizations was called Aug. 17 | 
at Sioux City to discuss the plan fur- | 


ther. 
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This tag illustrates how cars are identified; SD is for San Diego, 100 
is the checking number only this car will have while on the Santa Fe. 


Where's that car of freight? 
When do I get it? 


Santa Fe answers these two ques- 
tions with its RED BALL INFORMA- 
TION SERVICE which tells shipper 
or consignee where his carload is at 
regular intervals when shipped over 
our line... and tells him fast. 


Through the facilities of Santa Fe’s 
vast private communication system 


extending to all Santa Fe traffic of- 
fices, information regarding your Red 
Ball freight is promptly placed on 
your desk. This information will 
directly benefit you in planning pro- 
duction or sales promotions. 


Let us send you our folder describ- 
ing this service. Just call or write your 
nearest Santa Fe Traffic Office. It pays 
to “Ship Santa Fe All The Way”! 


F. H. Rockwell, General Freight Traffic Mar. 
Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Santa Fe—all the way 
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MORE CATTLE IN SOUTH 
WITH IMPROVED GRASSES 


Progress on research with feed crops 
in the South suggests that in the future 
southern farmers may be able to grow 
enough feed to support three times their 
present livestock numbers. Speaking at 
the annual Farm and Home Week at 
North Carolina State College of Agricul- 
ture recently, Dr. Robert M. Salter, chief 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils 
and Agricultural Engineering of the 
USDA, stated that such a goal is within 
reach provided research and extension 
on forage crops can be given emphasis 
equal to that already in force on cotton 
and tobacco. “As the result of new 
knowledge developed through crop and 
soil research of the past 10 to 15 years,” 
he said, “profitable livestock enterprises 
are springing up in many localities of 
the South.” There are, however, many 
problems still unsolved, such as satis- 
factory pasture and forage programs for 
all farming communities. 


Dr. Salter pointed out that southern 
farmers are learning how to produce big 
corn yields; grain sorghums are being 
grown in the lower South as an added 
source of livestock feed, and disease-re- 
sistant grains are being turned to in the 
humid area. Improved legumes and 
grasses and improved methods of grow- 
ing them have reduced the need for feed 
grains. Pasture production and manage- 
ment systems are being evolved. “One 
major advantage from our new knowl- 
edge,” declared the speaker, “is the op- 
portunity for lowering production costs 
by using livestock as harvesting ma- 
chines. There is no source of animal 
nutrients as economical as those grown 
at home and harvested by animals.” 

A pressing problem, on the other hand, 
is the need for perfecting crop combina- 
tions to use the abundant supply of rain 
and sunshine year-around in producing 
livestock feed. Much remains to be 
learned about the best plants for sea- 
sonal pastures to dovetail each other in 
producing a continuous supply of lush 
forage during as much of the season as 
possible; about the best grain crops to 


supplement those pastures; about the 
best plants for temporary grazing to fill 
in when the stand fails on rotation and 
permanent pastures, and about the best 
insurance crops to tide livestock over 
short periods of drouth in the summer 
or abnormally cold periods in winter. 
Also, according to Dr. Salter’s analysis, 
“there is a big field of opportunity in 
developing better fertilization practices 
for the various crops.” 


F&M NOTES 


The great experiment to eliminate 
foot-and-mouth disease from Mexico, 
where it broke out late in 1946, has en- 
tered the final phase and it should be 
known within the next few months 
whether or not vaccination to eradicate 
it will prove a success or failure. 


This vaccination phase of the pro- 
gram ended to all intents and pur- 
poses early in August. A total of 
60,113,374 doses was administered to 
the approximately 17,000,000 ani- 
mals in the infected zone. Most of 
the animals were vaccinated four 
times, but some on the Pacific Coast 
side in one district where no aftosa 
has been found in more than two 
years were vaccinated only three 
times. 


From now on the campaign will be 
centered on inspection by crews of Mex- 
icans and Americans who will be on the 
alert everywhere for any sign of the in- 
sidious disease which can strike when 
least expected. 

By Sept. 1 a total of 14,106,117 ani- 
mals had lost their theoretical immunity; 
another 2,447,633 will lose their immu- 
nity during the month, and early in De- 
cember the entire animal population of 
the infected zone—estimated at 17,190,- 
000—will have lost all immunity. 


Many of the scientists of the joint 
eradication commission have calcu- 
lated that if an outbreak of aftosa 
should occur now, it would be among 
new-born animals. Extra precau- 
tions are thus being taken to exam- 
ine all young cloven-hoofed animals. 
(There are at least 500,000 in the 


area where the immunity has run 
out.) 


The last outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
occurred at Jesus Maria, Jalisco, on Dee. 
23, 1949. Since then, over 500 special 
inspections have been made of suspicious 
animals, none of which proved to have 
aftosa. 

During July, 14,886,509 inspections 
were made, to bring the 1950 total to 
97,522,378. The commission’s plan igs to 
inspect every animal in the infected zone 
at least once every 30 days. 


Up until July 1, the United States 
had expended approximately $58,- 
000,000, of which about $31,000,000 
went for the earlier, and unsuccess- 
ful, slaughter program, and about 
$27,000,000 for the vaccination pro- 
gram. The expenditures have now 
been reduced to slightly more than 
$1,000,000 per month. 


Several outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease have. occurred in Venezuela. 
First diagnosed as vesicular stomatitus, 
later it was revealed as aftosa. The de- 
velopment has caused considerable con- 
cern to the government of Colombia, 
which is one of the few remaining coun- 
tries in South America free of foot-and- 
mouth. Because of the proximity of 
some of the infected areas to the border, 
the Colombian government is reported 
to be temporarily closing its border on 
the Venezuela side. 

* * BS 
Rinderpest, or foot - and - mouth 
disease, exists in the following coun- 
tries: Mexico, all the countries of 

South America except Colombia, and 

all countries east of the 30th merid- 

ian west longitude and west of the 

International Date Line except Ice- 

land, Greenland, Republic of Ireland, 

Northern Ireland, the Channel Is- 

lands, Australia, New Zealand, and 

the Union of South Africa. 


SEX RATIO UNCHANGED 


Artificial breeding has not changed 
the ratio of male to female calves, say 
dairy specialists. There are still 106 
or 107 bull calves to each 100 heifer 
calves. 
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The Union Pacific Railroad’s DLS livestock train which operates 
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ing the line’s new type of livestock dispatch cars. Latest modern design has given this train roller bearings, a new kind of 
shock absorbing draft gear and new type truck snubbers which considerably retard the sway and bounce of cars when 
operated at high speeds . . . Freight equipment purchases and an expanded car building program were recently announced 
by A. E. Stoddard, president of the Union Pacific; 3,500 cars of freight rolling stock will be added to the road thereby. 
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GREENE CATTLE COMPANY. INCORPORATED 


R. O. SAN RAFAEL RANCH 
PUREBRED HEREFORDS 


PATAGONIA, ARIZONA 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago 4. Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


In the past 2 years we have been endeavoring to work 
out a profitable means of calving 2-yr -old heifers 
on the open range In the first year of our 
experiments we fed cottonseed cake We found that 
the unborn calf grew faster in proportion than the 
heifer, and that the heifer had difficulty at 
calving time. 


This past year we fed Ful-0-Pep 32% Cattle Concen= 
trate We found that these heifers wintered in much 
better condition, were able to have their calves 
normally. and also gave more milk than heifers fed 
otherwise Of the heifers fed cottonseed cake, we 
had death loss of 3% in the heifers and of 10% in the 
calves With heifers fed Ful-—0-Pep "32" and salt, we 
lost no heifers through calving and had only a 5% 
calf loss. 


We mixed the Ful-0-Pep "32" with sheep salt, using 1 
part salt to 2 parts Concentrate. The salt was added 
to keep the cattle from eating too much at one time. 
This mixture was fed in troughs and kept before the 
cattle at all times. The cost of feeding was $3.40 
per head for the cottonseed cake and $4.45 for the 
Ful-—0-Pep "32" for the same period. However, since 
we lost only 5% of the calves and no heifers through 
calving, we certainly feel that the Ful-0-Pep 32% 
Cattle Concentrate is not only better but cheaper 


Sincerely, 


A Mashed Jetiran 


G. Marshall Hartman, Supt. 


HEIFERS of Gree 


ne Cattle Company bred to calve 


i LETTER POINTS OUT SUPERIORITY 
F FUL-O-PEp OVER COTTONSEED CAKE 
FOR BOOSTING RANGE PRoFits! 


promotes easier calving 
steps up milk flow 


increases calf crop 


: NEW FUL-O-PEP jyix 
Pica eae 


ur calf crop. 











.. for beauty .. for comfort 
New and colorful NOCO- 
NAS are essential in your at- 
tire...and the built-in com- 
fort of genuine NOCONAS 
makes them doubly impor- 
tant. You'll like the long-last- 
ing beauty and foot-ease of 
these fine cowboy boots... 
for men and for ladies. 

Ask Your Dealer for 
. GENUINE NOCONAS 


NOCONA BOOT COMPANY 
Enid Justin, Pres. Nocona, Texes 

















Registered HEREFORDS — 


FOR SALE 


YEARLING 
RANGE BULLS 


The kind of cattle you need 
in your herd. 


A. B. Hardin Gillette, Wyo. 














CHROMO POLLED 


HEREFORDS 


Earl B. Rice Forsyth, Mont. 


26 Years of Straight 
Polled Breeding Yearling 
Bulls 


Bull and Heifer Calves 
Later Cows and Heifers 


AMERICA'S FASTEST 
GROWING BEEF BREED 


Proof of the profit-making ability of Angus 
cattle is the rapid growth of this modern 
breed. In 1949 the Angus breed was the ONLY 





major beef breed showing increases in both 
registration and transfers of purebred cattle. 
More new Angus herds were established last 
year than in any previous year. 





For Information Write: 
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Chicago 9 
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MARKETS 


Kansas wheatmen have been buying 
short yearling steers at Denver at $31, 
which they claimed were selling at $33 
and above for a time at New Mexico 
auction rings. Wheatfield owners have 
been taking an exceptionally large num- 
ber of vealer weight calves at $30 to 
$32 but stock calves 400 pounds and 
heavier have been so scarce that the 
market was practically on a nominal 
basis. 


For the week ended Aug. 10, beef 
steers out of first hands at Chicago 
cost $30.24, or nearly $4 above a year 
ago. Stocker and feeder steers for the 
same week cost $27.64 and $20.81, re- 
spectively. The composite average for 
stocker and feeder steers for five mar- 
kets figured $26.76 against $20.44 a 
year earlier. 


Feedlot operators insist that replace- 
ment cattle prices must come down 
much more before the “gamble” will be 
out of winter feeding operations. There 
are many uncertainties facing the cat- 
tle feeder but he was up against a 
somewhat similar situation a year ago 
when he went ahead and bought cattle 
regardless. The result was better-than- 
average profits. 


(From Page 16) 


Talk of rationing and price ceil- 
ings pervades the livestock indus- 
try and at this time there is no in- 
formation available to make it pos- 
sible even to guess what may come. 
Some factions are favorable to con- 
trol but those closely allied with the 
industry are hostile to the idea. 
Most of them prefer to take their 
chances without any regulation. 


The upturns on slaughter classes were 
so few during the month that the de- 
clines were rather severe after all the 
fluctuations were summed up. Beef 
steers were 25 cents to $1 under a 
month earlier despite some final ad- 
vance. Heifers were 50 cents to $1.50 
lower. High medium to good cows were 
75 cents to $1 off, lower grades clos- 
ing steady to 50 cents off. Bulls were 
steady to 50 cents lower, but calves and 
vealers were strong to $2 higher. Stock- 
er and feeder steers were strong to $1 
higher but other matured replacement 
stock showed a slight decline, while 
calves were nominally stronger. 


Improved Call 


Sudden and unexpected rise in fat- 
cattle prices on Aug. 21 brought about 
improved call for stockers and feeders 
around the circuit, some Colorado year- 
ling steers weighing more than 600 
pounds that day reaching $32 at Kansas 
City and good to choice 300- to 350- 
pound mixed: steer and heifer calves 
scoring $34 at Sioux City. Some pure- 
bred cows with calves at side sold at 
$276 per pair at Billings. Choice 517- 
to 604-pound feeder heifers made $29. 

Hog receipts have been light to mod- 
erate most of the month and there was 
a scarcity of butchers under 180 pounds 


and above 300 pounds. The percentage 
of sows at seven markets going int, 
August was 45 against 47 a year ago, 
Sioux City reported 68 and 72 per cent. 
respectively, and Kansas City 10 ang 
15 per cent, respectively. 

Chicago reported barrows and gilts 
under 240 pounds generally steady ty 
25 cents lower than a month ago, but 
heavier kinds were 50 cents to $1 high. 
er. Sows were $1 to $1.50 higher. Late 
top on butchers was $24.85 against 
$24.35 the first day of August. Feeder 
pigs around the circuit were scarce and 
demand was broad, sales having been 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 


Neckyoke 


Jones 
Says: 


I seen in the paper where our ol’- 
time fren Chesty Bowles, the well 
knowed OPA’er, has busted out, 
wantin’ ceilin’s put on prices an’ ra- 
tionin’. Like as not Chesty has a 
bunch of coupon books cashed away 
some place. He sez it was successful 
before and should work now. That’s 
what Chesty thinks—but I imagin he 
could work up a argument on the 
subject without havin’ to hunt very 
far. He ain’t alone in his thinkin’ — 
an’ some of the Congrissmen whose 
economick experience has went no 
further than addin’ up their mile- 
age wants to roll back prices. Meat 
is gittin’ some attenshun. 

It beats all git out how the fellers 
who raises meat animals never gits 
much attenshun from some of these 
sizzorbills—exceptin’ when prices gits 
high. At most times the cowman 
is passed up like a gambler passes up 
a white chip—but when beef goes 
up a few cents he really is noticed. 

Now rollin’ back prices wouldn’t be 
so bad, iffen they’d tell you how to 
roll back the cost of what a cow has 
et—an’ iffen they’d tell you how to 
git the banker to roll back his in- 
trest. That is one thing a banker's 
awful funny about. His addin’ m- 
chine won’t run backwards. That goes 
fer the tax collector too. Kin you 
imagine goin’ in to the income tax 
colleckter an’ astin’ him to roll back 
your income tax? Some of these here 
Congrissmen kin sure think of the 
funniest things. Why not roll back 
the Congrissman’s pay too? It’s a 
emergency an’ the tail had ort to go 
with the hide! 

November 7 is comin’ an’ mebbe 
some of these Congrissmen will git 
rolled back—which is a idee, come to 
think of it. Speakin’ of inflashun— 
my pardner, Greasewood, sez there 
ain’t no inflashun in a rolled back 
Congrissman! Onct you turn ’em 








out to grass, it takes a long time to 
put any weight on ’em!—F.H.S. 
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Your Best Buy! 
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${|STOCK SQUEEZE CHUTE f 
Ss 


ager for animals and operator! Easter 


to use! “fader to operate! Completely re- 
strains any size animal. Built strong enough 
to hold the toughest range steer; yet light 
enough fo toss on a pick-up and move from 
job to job. 


One Tan easily catches, holds and treats 
animals without help; or with help, can handle 
more head per hour: with less man power. The 
result of 15 years experience building and 
operating chutes, the Farnam Chute gives you 
all the features you want, construction that 
animals can’t damage, and at a price you 
can’t beat. 
Get The Facts Before You Buy! 
Just Mail This Coupon! 

ee ee ee ee ee ae ee ee ae 
y FARNAM EQUIPMENT CO. Dept. 103 , 
y OMAHA, NEBR. or PHOENIX, ARIZ. ‘ 
g Send Illustrated Literature on “One-Man” # 
y Stock Chute and 10-Day Trial Offer 
a ees 
: Address 
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Cit State 
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STOCKER CATTLE 


Let Me Buy Your Stockers 
Here in 


FLORIDA 


It has been proven our native and 
RAHMAN do excellently in 
all areas. 

Write or Wire 
GILBERT S. FORTUNE 
PRAIRIE ACRES 
KISSIMMEE, FLA. 


Livestock Order Buyer 
Licensed and Bonded for Your Protection 


MAKE MORE PROFITS UNDER 
AVERAGE FARM CONDITIONS 


—-RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 


For the average a, Milking 


Shorthorns are unbeatable. Produce 
4% milk. slave greater carcass value 
than other breeds. Second to none in 
producing milk and meat from home- 
— roughage and grain from your 
Free facts. Or ae to 
Milking on ae Journal. Six month 
year; $5.00. AMERICAN MILKING. OSHORTHORN 


SOCIETY @ « Dap ee 5 313 S. GLENSTONE AVE., SPRINGFIELD 4, MO. 































Posada Boots are worn by 
all Rodeo Champions and 
Movie Stars 


— Years Experience 
Prices Beyond Competition 


DAVID POSADA 


1647 N. CAHUENGA BLVD. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 






















(MARKETS, CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


made frequently at $23 and above at 
various points. 


Smallest Lamb Crop 


‘ Lamb crop for the United States 
totaled 18,431,000, about 2 per cent 
smaller than 1949 and the smallest 
on record. The decrease is the small- 
est since the decline in sheep inven- 
tories began in 1942. Texas lamb 
crop was up 7 per cent. Five west- 
ern states showed increases and 
seven showed decreases. There was 
a big decrease in Moniana. Most 
of the decrease was in the native 
states. 


Thirteen western states, including 
South Dakota and Texas, reported a 
crop of 12,188,000, while the native 
states had 6,243,000. California, the most 
important early lambing state, showed 
5 per cent decrease. Dry weather ad- 
versely affected the lamb crop in New 
Mexico, Arizona and the southern parts 
of Colorado and Utah. Late winter and 
spring storms put the lamb growers at 
a disadvantage in Montana and parts of 
South Dakota and Wyoming. 

Wool shorn and to be shorn in the 
United States is estimated at 218,239,- 
000 pounds, or 1,300,000 pounds more 
than 1949 and the first increase in pro- 
duction since 1942. Production was 
about one third below the 1939-48 av- 
erage. Native fleece wool states 
reported 57,000,000 pounds, about the 
same as a year earlier, while 13 west- 
ern states produced 161,000,000 pounds, 
a slight increase. 

Washington lambs are showing up at 
St. Paul and a few of the other mar- 
kets, while Ogden is getting the big end 
of the Idahos. Western Slope lambs are 
already showing up at Denver where 
until recently the big end of the supply 
came from the Arkansas and San Luis 
valleys. Percentage of feeders on the 
range consignments is small. 


Contracts Up to $25.50 


Many range lambs are under con- 
tract for feeding purposes for future 
delivery and some of these are out 
of second hands. Recent deals were 
at $25 and above, some late as high 
as $25.50. Feeder lambs at the 
terminal markets have worked up 
sharply, some choice Idahos at 


Omaha on the close selling up to 
$28.25, with Colorado mixed fats 
and feeders at Denver at $27.50. 










Colorado Cattle Ranch 


26,200 acres improved stock ranch. Near 2 
main highways, 10 miles from town, on R. R. 
500 acres in cultivation, balance is fine buffalo 
and grama grass. 50% of total acreage would 
be ideal wheat land. All lays in a body. Several 
dams and springs that supply body of water. 
All well-fenced and cross-fenced. 8-room modern 
home, barn, several good sheds, also set of im- 
provements for tenant. 14 good wells equipped 
with windmills and pump-jacks, large water 
storage supply. 2,500 head cattle capacity. An 
outstanding value and sound investment at $15 


per acre. 
EXCLUSIVE 


H. C. GERBER, REALTOR 


517 South Tejon Phone 56 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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THE ONLY COWBOY PANTS 
WITH ALL THESE FEATURES: 


e 11 Ounce 
Cowboy Denim! 


e Branded 
Cowhide Label! 
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@ Sanforized Shrunk! 
Shrinkage Less Than 1% 
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© Scratch-Proof 
Hip Pockets! 


@ Money-Back 


Guarantee! 


Boys’ sizes made 
of 8 oz. Sanforized 
Denim. 
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The H.D.LEE CO., Inc. 


San Francisco, Calif 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn 
South Bend, Ind 

Trenton. N. J 
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2711 SOUTH MAIN HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 


That Size! 
That Scale! 
That Smooth Conformation! 


HEREFORDS 


Montana's Famous SITTEROOT vases 


FIRST ANNUAL SALE 
NOV. 1, 1950 
SELLING 
@ Quality Females 
@ Herd Bull Prospects 
© Range Bulls 


OXO Hereford Ranch Sx" 


Angus Cattle 


Johnson and Kale Workman 


Russell. Kansas 
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BIGGER PROFITS 


From BETTER MARKETING! 


A REMINDER Because of satisfactory re- 
OMAHA’S sults, shippers from half 
we the United States and 
penal : - os Canada patronize the Omaha 
SALE OCT. 20TH Market. 


Ship YOURS to Omaha— Get FULL MARKET VALUES! 
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WORLD’S SECOND LARGEST LIVESTOCK MARKET AND MEAT PACKING CENTER 


September, 1950 











































Meat Patterning Grom p. 14 


first rule that “Like begets like.” In 
order to improve animals, he felt that 
one needed to have an objective, so his 
second maxim was “Conceive an ideal 
type.” Then his third principle grew 
rather naturally from these two, for he 
said, “Breed the best to the best.” In 
his later years he saw that the natural 
variation in animals needed to be reduced 
so that his law that “Like begets like,” 
could give more nearly 100 per cent re- 
sults, so he interpreted his experience 
based on mating by relationship and 
bloodlines into a fourth maxim, that “In- 
breeding produces refinement and early 
maturity.” 


a his results were phenomenal in 
an era when no one had tried to 
develop applied breeding principles goes 
without saying. To prove the effective- 
ness of his so-called laws, as well as to 
provide a visual record of his progress, 
he preserved the “joints” of beef and 
mutton in large glass containers, so that 
he could compare his early generations 
with subsequent ones. His results made 
him world-famous, and America’s No. | 
farmer of the period, George Washing- 
ton, not only studied his methods, but 
named his best ram Bakewell, in a new 
breed that he was developing, the Ar- 
lington. The great improvers of Short- 
horn, Hereford and Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle, Southdown sheep and Berkshire 
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CREDIT ASSOCIATION 








CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
HELENA, MONTANA 
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@ ARIZONA LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 


Lower Lobby Adams Hotel Bidg., PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


@ CALIFORNIA LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 


801 Sharon Building, 55 New Montgomery Street, 


@ MONTANA LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 


relied 


hogs 
example. 
Just what did these breeders of meat 


implicitly on Bakewell’s 


animals do? They had to start with 
animals relatively unsuited for meat pro- 
‘duction and make them not only pro- 
ducers of quality cuts, but also efficient 
producers. The great difficulty was that 
the animal which is to become beef or 
lamb or pork in final form is also the 
machine that must make those products. 
In the case of the work-ox, he had to 
perform four or five years of hard mus 
cular work, and then through some 
months of rapid feeding interpose enough 
fat between those highly developed con- 
nective tissues to develop juicy, flavorful 
and tender beef. 


i (oom was the great job when Bakewell 

first entered on the scene. Animals 
that would fatten properly were few and 
difficult to find. Charles Colling, one of 
the founders of the Shorthorn breed. 
decided to make beef of a bull calf sired 
by his highly inbred bull Favorite and 
out of a “common black and white cow 
bought at the Durham Fair for 14 
pounds.” This steer, known as the Dur- 
ham Ox, was fed up to his greatest flesh- 
carrying capacity at five years, when he 
weighed 3,024 pounds. He was then 
sold and was exhibited in a cart all over 
Great Britain for six years. Unfor- 
tunately in 1807 he suffered an accident 
to his hip, and had to be sent to the 
butcher. His four quarters weighed 





THE PRODUCTION CREDIT SYSTEM 


2,620 pounds, and his yield of tallow wags 
156 pounds. Probably less than half of 
his dressed weight was edible meat, go 
the great problem was to get rid of the 
waste fat. 


By 1835, breeders had made great 
progress in reducing the lumps that cov- 
ered the outside of the earlier steers, 
as evidenced by Earl Spencer’s famous 
Smithfield champion of that year. Then 
it became too expensive to keep animals 
four years or so before marketing, and 
the champions came from the three-year- 
olds, avd even the twos. But another 
problem also developed, and that was the 
proportion of the more desirable cuts 
to the less desirable. Many of the cham- 
pions around the end of the century had 
heavy briskets, coarse shoulders, light 
loins and flat rounds. Some selection 
was effective in correcting these par- 
ticulars, but even more effective was a 
further reduction in age, so that the ani- 
mals were ready for market before the 
secondary sex characters, especially the 
narrow shoulders, flat loins, and wide 
pelvis of the mature cow, had time to 
develop. And finally there were the 
ditferent systems of management and 
feeding that tended to reduce the cost 
of operation in various regions, and to 
produce different grades and classes of 
beef. 


* * * 


VER the years, animals and the hus- 
bandman have been in partnership. 
Twenty centuries ago, in the Book of 


is furnishing adequate credit to CATTLE AND SHEEPMEN 


with sound financial and operating programs on a basis of... 


BENEFITS FOR BORROWERS RATHER THAN 
PROFITS FOR LENDERS 


FRIENDLY and CONFIDENTIAL analysis of credit needs of 


CATTLEMEN AND WOOLGROWERS without obligation or 


cost. 








@ NEVADA LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 


CONTACT THE ASSOCIATION IN YOUR TERRITORY. 


CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Clay Peters Bidg., P. O. Box 1429, RENO, NEVADA 


@ NORTHWEST LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 


CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


631 Pacific Bldg.. PORTLAND, OREGON 


@ UTAH LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION CREDIT 


ASSOCIATION 
206 Dooly Bidg., SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


® WYOMING PRODUCTION CREDIT 


ASSOCIATION 





Wyoming National Bank Bidg., CASPER, WYOMING 
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Ecclesiasticus, part of the Apochrypha, 
there appeared one of the most magnifi- 
cent tributes to the. husbandman I have 
read. It is too bad that it was considered 
uninspired religiously for it is certainly 
inspired agriculturally. The lines were 
written by Jesus, the Son of Sirach, and 
beginning with verse 25 of Chapter 38, 
he wrote: 


How shall he become wise that holdeth the 
plow, 

That glorieth in the shaft of the goad, 

That driveth oxen, and is occupied in their 
labors, 

And whose discourse is of the stock of bulls? 


He will set his heart upon turning his furrows; 
And his wakefulness is to give his heifers their 
fodder... 


All these put their trust in their hands; 
And each becometh wise in his own work. 


Without them shall not a city be inhabited, 
And men shall not sojourn, nor walk up and 
down therein! 


Yet they shall not be sought for in the council 
of the people 

And in the assembly they shall not mount on 
high 

Neither ‘shall they declare instruction and judg- 
ment 

And wane parables are they shall not be found. 


BUT they will maintain the fabric of the world; 
And in the handiwork of their craft is their 
prayer! 


LAND VALUES UP AGAIN 


A BAE report shows U. S. land values, 
at 172 per cent of the 1912-14 average, 
have .climbed back to the level of a 
year ago. 


Olson Story 


In his case this interest has taken the 
form of the “Olson Foundation,” 
through which he helps to get young 
people started in the cattle and ranch- 
ing line. 

(This project is now in its second 
year. Chosen youngsters of Harding 
County each receive heifer calves, for 
which they pay $2, the money being 
used as insurance to replace calves that 
may die. When one of these cows has 
her first calf, it is given in turn to 
another junior stockman in the county 
and the cow now belongs to the first 
youngster. If the cow has a bull calf, 
either the child’s parents or Mr. Olson 
will trade a heifer calf for it so that the 
next boy or girl will get a heifer.) 

We asked him for a little information 
about what made him go into this ac- 
tivity and he declared matter-of-factly 
that he felt these youngsters should 
find it possible to get into livestock or 
farming. . . . “Get them interested in 
livestock before they get through high 
school and they might go back to the 
farm. . . There always have to be farm- 
ers and livestock people,” is his con- 
viction. 

“Tell us something about your fencing 
practices,” Mr. Olson was _ requested. 


(From P. 10) 


“Don’t you have one particular fence 
that you don’t want to keep too well 
Seems to us we heard you 


repaired ? 


say something about that.” “Yes. That’s 
on account of the cattle drifting. Then 
they can get through if they want to. 
That’s between the summer and the 
winter pastures.” 

“Any other particular fencing prac- 
tices that might be of interest?” The 
answer to that came with a character- 
istic sparseness of language that con- 
veys its own brand of humor: “No, in 
our country it doesn’t make much dif- 
ference what side of the fence the cows 
are on... they don’t take much inter- 
est in fences!” 

Roundup time at the Olsons’ comes 
in October (and branding is in June.) 
In the fall they vaccinate for septi- 
cemia and blackleg. (As a matter of 
fact, they vaccinate twice a year). They 
also vaccinate their heifer calves for 
3ang’s—“We’ve been doing that for 12 
years now. This is getting to be a 
problem in some sections, you know. 
Those we’re going to keep we dose, and 
then we fire-brand them on the shoul- 
ders, showing the year in which the ani- 
mals are vaccinated. We’ve never,” he 
stressed, “had a cow with that fire- 
brand on her that aborted a calf. It 
might be interesting to some of those 
people that have abortion trouble—we 
find vaccination is the solution.” 

We asked how old the heifers are 
when they’re bred, and the answer was 
two years. “We never wean the calves,” 
says Mr. Olson. “We keep them right 
with the cows, and let them run to- 


“YOU BET I’M GOING TO FEED 
PURINA AGAIN THIS YEAR!” 


Dan Fraser, outstanding cattle and 

_ horse showman, Grass Range, Mon- 
“ tana, winters his range cows on Purina 
Range Checkers and all the hay they'll eat. 
Dan says, “I started feeding Checkers dur- 
ing the cold weather and could really see 
the difference in condition. I had no calv- 
ing trouble to speak of. In spite of one of 
the toughest winters I’ve seen, the cattle 
showed plenty of gloss. I like Purina Range 
Checkers better than anything I’ve fed!” 


Many cattlemen like Fraser have switched 
from cottonseed cake to a balanced-type 
range supplement, because they want 
sound cow-condition. Range tests show 
that .7 lb. of digestible protein daily is 
generally enough for good range cow 
condition. More than this is apt to be 
wasted. Tests also show that minerals 
and vitamins are needed more than the 
extra amount of protein . . . must be 
present for sound condition. 


eee 
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This year feed for a big calf crop, sturdy calves, easy calving and lots 
of milk. Feeding VARIETY Purina Range Checkers or Vitamin-A-Added 
Range Breeder Checkers helps you get the needed ingredients in the 
correct proportions for sound condition and top results. 


And Purina is priced right! Better give your Purina Dealer a call today. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY S: RANGE. 


Denver * Kansas City * Omaha Pocatello CHECKERS. 


FOR carrie ano SHEEC 





September, 1950 
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CLOSTRIDIUM 
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PARKE, DAVIS 
DESK 10-1 & Co. 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
DRUG STORES SELL PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCTS 





WEA STATE 


DELIVERY ONE TO; 
THREE DAYS POSTPAID 
NO. 21—FOR NECK. Ad- | 
justable chain. Numbered | 
both sides. $11.50 per doz. | 
NO. 17—FOR HORNS. Ad- | 
 oggaaes chain. $8.00 per 


NO. 25M—Marker Plates 
without chain. Key Ring 
Fasteners. $6.50 per doz. 

NO. s6—S0UsLe PLATE NECK CHAIN. 

Upper portion strap; 
BP lower portion chain. 
$12.50 per dozen. 


NO. 25—DOUBLE 


LOCKED BY ete a” CHAIN 
KEY RING R. Marker 
ahaa 1a" Plates SOLID BRASS, 


numbered both sides. 
Chain is brass plated. 
Weight, 1 lb. each. 


Prices $14.50 per doz. 


Sample mailed for $1.00. 
Write for folder. 


GOLDEN ARROW FARMS 


Dept. AC, Box 7 Huntington, Indiana 


ALL CHAIN- 
PURO IE 1 ag 
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JOHN R. OLSON 








gether in the winter. Breeding cows are 
kept until they begin to fail—some- 
times they’re 14 years old.” 

The ranch’s hay is put up with horses 
in the fall wherever the Olsons figure on 
‘feeding it in the winter.—“We never try 
to move any hay in the winter-time.” 

“How about the 1949 blizzard?” The 
question seemed a natural one to ask; 
so many stockmen had had their difficul- 
ties during that time. “We had no 
trouble,” Mr. Olson told us. “We had 
two feet of snow; the winter pasture 
was open. We had a lot of cattle we fed 
no hay at all.” In fact, his winter pas- 
ture is always open. 

The two Olson sons, as we said, live 
on the home ranch, but they are stand- | 
ing on their own feet and, with their | 
father’s encouragement, have been sep- 
arate entities within the whole since 
they were 12, at which age each began 
to finance himself. Says their father 
with some satisfaction, “They started 
with one calf each at five years, and 
since the age of 12 each has been pay- | 
ing his own bills.” The boys have their | 
own brands: 


CLAUDE E. OLSON DALE (SAM) OLSON 
R K/O 0 

And now we go back to Claude Ol- 
son’s advice that you have to stay in 
there pitchin’ if you want to succeed. 
He himself is well qualified to furnish 
advice on the subject, as you can see 
if you visit the comfortable, econom- | 
ically run and sensibly profitable Olson 
spread, and his own dad provided him 
with the best possible example. Claude 
Olson tells a story well. For instance, 
he says that one time, when his dad 
was 84, the older man got a chunk of 
beef caught in his throat. “We got it 
out of his throat,” the son explains, 
“and after he got his wind and wiped 
off his chin, he said, ‘Now let me have 
that again!’” 


Farm Worker Insurance 
Advised 


Montana ranchers and farmers have 
been advised by the State Industrial 
Accident Board to carry workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance because of the in- 
creased use of machinery and a conse- 
quent increase in the number of ranch 
and farm accidents. (The Montana safe- | 
ty council has reported the death toll 
from farm work accidents is larger than 
that from accidents in any other major 
industry.) The rancher avoids the pos- | 
sibility of expensive law suits and court 
litigation by coming under the “work- 
men’s compensation act.” 


RALSTON PURINA TO BUILD 
NEW INDIANA CHOW PLANT 
Ralston Purina Company announces it 
is going to build a new Chow manufac- 
turing plant at Richmond, Ind. Donald 
Danforth, president of the firm, says 
the small plant in which the company 





now produces only mash-type Chows at 
Richmond will be converted into a ware- 
house. 








NOW... 


... you can buy them 


OIL COUNTRY 


CATTLE GUARDS 


FOR STOCKMEN 


Specifications: 
ON acs heicdeess 6 Feet 
Roadway .......... 10 Feet 
Capacity ............ 10 Tons 
WHINE ncccecs sss 800 Lbs. 


Priced at only $62.50 
F.0.B. Wichita 


Wings $10.00 Extra 
Other Models Up to $210 


These cattle guards are made 
from heavy oil field tubing welded 
into a single unit. 


Can be shipped by regular truck 
line or railroad. Nothing to as- 
semble. No special transportation 
needed. Easy to install. Will last 
a lifetime. End your gate problems 
forever. 


We have made hundreds of guards 
for the oil industry. Now you can 
buy them at a price you can af- 
ford to pay. 


Order Direct from Manufacturer 
and Save Up to $50 


SEND NO MONEY 


Simply send us your name and 
shipping point. We _ will  im- 
mediately ship your Standard- 
Built cattle guards to you for in- 
spection. 


IF YOU DON'T LIKE ‘EM, 
DON'T TAKE "EM 


For Full Details Write to— 
PINSKER SUPPLY CO. 


P.O. Box 906 
Wichita, Kansas 


Manufacturers of 


Standard-Built Cattle Guards 
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| Practical 
Tips 










In some cases, cattle that have been 
on sweet clover may develop blood that | 
doesn’t clot easily, and if dehorned they 
may bleed to death. Where there’s rea- 
son to believe this danger is present, 
cattle should be taken off the sweet 
clover for a month before dehorning. 






For home pasteurization of milk: 
Pour milk in upper part of double 
boiler, put in floating thermometer; 
when it registers 160 F., count off 
15 seconds and pour off hot water in 
lower part and replace with cold 
water until milk has cooled; pour in 
bottles which have been sterilized in 
boiling water, cover with metal caps 
or aluminum foil and put in refrig- 
erator. Another process: heat milk 
at 143 F. for 30 minutes, then cool 
and pour in bottles. 






Asphalt shingles can be applied on top 
of most old roof surfaces. Removal of 
the worn roofing is not necessary. 
















Automatic portable gate, self op- 
erating. Just drive up to it and it 
opens. Works on dirt, gravel or con- 
crete. Manufactured by Bradley 
Mfg. Co., Rock Island, III. 









The first milk drawn from the udder 
of the average cow is usually greatly 
lower in butterfat content than the 
last obtained in a milking. For instance, 
in a Wisconsin experiment the first 
quart tested only 1.4 per cent fat, the 
fourth quart 4 per cent and the strip- 
pings 7.6 per cent butterfat. The aver- 
age of ths complete output for one milk- 
ing of this animal was 3.3 per cent. 










A ground hydrant with a shut-off 
valve below the frost line and a 
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special outlet for draining below the 
frost line is being put out by the 
James Knights Co., Sandwich, IIl. 


“The Farm Electrical 


chnical language, descriptions of elec- 


trical farm equipment. Illustrated. Or- 
der from the Institute, 420 Lexington | 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Price per | 
Single copy, $2.25, postpaid. 


September, 1950 


Equipment 

Handbook” has just been published by 
the Edison Electric Institute. The 224- 
page volume presents in simple, non- 





but not perhaps, good forage 


Feed Trace Minerals the Easy, 
Effective Way in Morton's Trace 
Mineralized Salt 


You can’t always tell good grass by the 

way it looks. Even the greenest, most 
nutritious looking, may be lacking in the 
essential trace minerals. And there’s no 
way of knowing without costly, scientific 
analysis. 


Wind, sheet, and gully erosion . . . over 
cropping . . . and improper use of land 
have taken much of the trace minerals from 
our soils. Consequently, they are not in 
our crops. And livestock aren’t getting 
them for maximum health and thrift. 


Livestock need trace minerals in com- 
bination with salt for efficient digestion 
and assimilation, for good growth and 

2 


y IRON AND COPPER unite to make the red 
blood corpuscles that carry oxygen needed by the 
body cells to absorb and utilize feed nutrients. 


dv COBALT sets up a vigorous condition in the di- 
gestive tract for better assimilation of feed nutrients. 


Make This Simple Test 


reproduction and for bigger gains with 
low feeding costs. 


Here’s why. The chlorine of salt helps 
make the hydrochloric acid needed to di- 
gest protein. The sodium of salt is needed 
to digest fats and carbohydrates. The trace 
minerals — iron, copper, manganese, cobalt, 
and iodine, are needed for the proper func- 
tioning of the enzyme, vitamin, and hor- 
mone systems, the basic life activities, that 
convert feed nutrients into blood, bone, 
muscle, tissue, and milk. 


The simple, easy, economical way to feed 
trace minerals and salt is Morton’s Free 
Choice Trace Mineralized Salt. It costs only 
a few cents more per animal per year. It 
pays off in terms of faster growth, lower 
feeding costs, more and healthier young, 
bigger profits. Ask for Morton’s Trace 
Mineralized Salt by name . . . feed it 
free choice to all your livestock, 

8 
d MANGANESE is important to sound bone 


growth, to normal reproduction and to good 
milk flow in mother animals. 


dv AODINE is needed for thyroxine in the thyroid 
gland which controls all bodily activity. 


2.*\ TRACE MINERALIZED SALT 


For Healthier, Thriftier Livestock ie 





Next to your regular salt supply, put a few pounds of 
Morton’s Trace Mineralized Salt. You'll be surprised 
how your animals will go for the trace mineralized 
salt, showing their need for the small amounts of 
iron, copper, cobalt, manganese, and iodine it 
contains. Send for free booklet and folders. 


MORTON SALT CO., Box 781, Chicago 90, Ill. 


MORTON’S 
Free Choice 
















SEPT. ISAAC T. EARL HERD REDUCTION 


119 Head Top-Flight WHR Bred Herefords 
12 BOULDER, COLO. — TUES., SEPT. 12 
13 Bulls—70 Cows and Calves—l7 2-yr.-old Heifers—i9 Open Heifers 
Cows are thick, broody matrons producing big, healthy calves. The bulls are 


serviceable ages, ready to make their own way. See them at the Pow-Wow 
. Grounds, three days prior to the auction, 


For catalog write to Isaac T. Earl, Complete sales service by L. C. ‘‘Jim”’ 
Boulder, Colorado Hoover and Son, Sterling, Colo. 














Steve Vanotti & Sons Reduction Sale 


26 BULLS This offering features the breed of Advance B. Mixer, 
Colorado Domino J 67th and VHRC Domino 33rd. The 
15 COWS & bulls are serviceable ages. Females are being sold only 
CALVES because of the severe drouth in Southern Colorado. 
10 BRED Cows STERLING, COLO. — SEPT. 21 

y The Jim Hoover —— Pavilion 

iS BRED Complete sales service by L. . “Jim’’ Hoover & Son 
HEIFERS Sterling, Gite. 


THORP HEREFORD FARMS 


BRITTON, SOUTH DAKOTA 


7th Annual All Star SALE | 70 HEIFERS | 


NOTE: e featuring—THE BLOOD, TYPE AND SERVICE OF 
Sale Date Is SEPT. 30 CHAMPION AND REGISTER OF MERIT SIRES 


"5 | WHR ‘sir Oct. 5 


wYo. Wyoming Hereford Ranch - Cheyenne, Wyo. 












OXO Annual Sizable Sale 


OCT. 
OXO Sizable Herefords get the cattleman’s nod! They are proven average-builders 


13 and on-the-ranch favorites. Selling at auction October 13: thirteen bulls, thirteen 
yearling heifers, thirteen two-year-old heifers, and fifteen topper Belle Donald 


cows. They make good or we make good. Come up and preview ‘em. Coffee's 
MONTANA hot and fishing’s terrific! 


DON SMITH, Owner Stevensville, Montana 












eet -@ K CALF SALE 
' C K Ranch, Brookville, Kans., Oct. 14, 1:00 P.M. 





14 HEREFORDS aie 
35 BULLS Outstanding group of weanling calves — an 
KANSAS 35 FEMALES ‘i”vestment that keeps growing. 


For Catalog Write C K Ranch, Brookville, Kans. 


ocr. | 95 Top HEREFORD BULLS | 


19-20 LARAMIE, WYO., OCT. 19-20 


Buy quality at reasonable prices. Sale, Oct. 20, 1 P. M.—Show, Oct. 19, at Fair- 





grounds. Beef barbecue—Laramie Chamber of Commerce—11:30 A. M., Oct. 20. 
WYO. Write for Catalog to TONY FELLHAUR, Sale Manager 
SOUTHERN WYOMING HEREFORD ASSN., Laramie, Wyo. 


OCT. TRI-STATE HEREFORD FUTURITY 


Schnell Livestock Yards, Dickinson, N. D. 
23 October 23, 1950 —10 A. M. 


60 BULLS Lanter Reservations 
Chamber of Commerce 
NO. DAK. 30 FEMALES Dickinson, N. D. 


For ertirt write N. WARSINSKE, Mgr., Box 1497, Billings, Mont. 


Oct. N BAR COMBINATION SALE 


Oct. 26, 12:30 P.M. at N Bar Ranch, Grass Range, Mont. 


26 30 BULLS COMMERCIAL AND PUREBRED 100 COWS 


250 steer calves 100 heifer calves 
Mont, N BAR RANCH, GRASS RANGE, MONT. 
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ALMOST A CLEAN SWEEP 
BY WALTON THORP HEREFORDS 


Thorp Hereford Farms of Britton, 
S. D., had the champion and reserve 
champion bulls and females and all 
other top honors except in the junior 
bull calf and junior heifer classes (which 
they did not enter), and the senior and 
junior yearling bull classes (in which 
they took third’s) at the North Dakota 
State Fair in Minot some weeks ago. 


HEREFORD CHAMPS NAMED 
IN NORTH MONTANA FAIR 


In the Hereford show at the North 
Montana State Fair in Great Falls last 
month, high honors went to Bear Claw 
Ranch of Dayton, Wyo.; Bar 13 Ranch 
of Sheridan, Wyo.; John E. Rice & Sons 
of Sheridan, and Archie Parkes of 
Vaughn, Mont. The last-named numbered 
among his prizes, the get-of-sire award 
and reserve championship in the female 
classification, while Bear Claw showed 
the champion bull and champion female 
and John Rice had the reserve champion 
bull. Bar 138 was exhibitor of the grand 
champion steer, a junior yearling. 


RECORD WESTERN ANGUS DAY 


Included in the 1,000-person crowd 
which attended the field day sponsored 
by the Western Aberdeen-Angus Asso- 
ciation near Longmont, Colo., several 
weeks ago, were several visiting Here- 
ford breeders as well as a Shorthorn 
raiser or two. Among the speakers were 
Ford Daugherty, Colorado Extension 
Service livestock -specialist; Harold Ful- 
scher of Lakewood, Colo.; Jesse Cooper, 
western fieldman of the American Aber- 
deen-Angus Association; Norman Smith 
of Larkspur. Host for the occasion was 
Frank Duffy. 


DENVER SHOW’S NEW QUARTERS 
DELAYED BY BUILDING STRIKE 


The general manager of the National 
Western Stock Show at Denver, John T. 
Caine III, has stated that stockmen will 
have one more year to wait until they 
can enjoy that show in the new $3,000,- 
000 stadium now under construction. A 
crippling strike in the Denver building 
trades ranks which extended from May 
1 until late July has erased any possi- 
bility that the giant stadium could be 
completed for the Jan. 12-20 event. Pres- 
ent facilities are being readied by the 
show staff. Mr. Caine suggests that 
those desiring tickets for the 17 rodeo 
and horse show performances write now 
for reservations. 


WYOMING HEREFORD ASSN. 
PLANNING NOVEMBER SALE 


The Wyoming Hereford Association 
will hold its fifth annual purebred show 
and sale in Casper, Nov. 19-20, accord- 
ing to Secretary Tony Fellhauer. The 
event will feature consignments of about 
130 bulls and 30 females and is open only 
to Wyoming association members. Julius 
Hewes of Sundance is the president. 
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HEREFORD AUCTION SALES 
ToP $10,000,000 FOR YEAR 


A breakdown of registered Hereford 
gales made through the auction ring so 
far this year shows a total of 10,077 
bulls and 9,273 females changed hands 
to establish an over-all average of $520. 
This is an increase of $8 per head over 
last year, according to figures compiled 
by the American Hereford Association. 


POLLED HEREFORDS TO SHOW 


Entries for the 50th anniversary, $10.- 
)00-premium National Polled Hereford 
Show and Sale, to be held at Kansas City, 
Mo., Nov. 20-22, will close Oct. 1. Entry 
blanks may be secured by writing to the 
association, 1110 Grand Ave., Kansas 
City, Mo. Entries have already been re- 
ceived from 15 different states for what 
promises to be the largest show of this 
breed ever held anywhere. 


THORP SALE DATE CHANGED 


The date of the seventh annual All- 
Star Sale to be conducted at Thorp 
Hereford Farms, Britton, S. D., has been 
changed from Oct. 2 to Saturday, Sept. 
30. Twenty bulls and 70 heifers will be 
offered in the event. 


NEW HEREFORD FIELDMAN 


Andrew Duffle, vocational agriculture 
instructor at Chickasha, Okla., will join 
the field staff of the American Hereford 
Association on Sept. 1, according to a 
recent announcement by Jack Turner, 
the organization’s secretary. 


NEW HEREFORD ASSN. RULING 


The board of directors of the Amer- 
ican Hereford Association, in a meeting 
held at Kansas City, June 14, added the 
following rule governing entries: “Here- 
ford calves produced by artificial in- 
semination are not eligible for registra- 
tion . . . except where the sire and dam 
of the calf applied for were in the re- 
corded ownership of the same herd at 
the time the calf was sired.” 


WYOMING HEREFORD TOUR 


The Wyoming Hereford Association, 
Agricultural Extension Service and 
breeders whose ranches will be visited 
are sponsoring the first annual two-day 
beef production tour in that vicinity. 
Sept. 27-28. The trip is to include 15 
stops, and Tony Fellhauer, extension 
service livestock specialist and tour 
chairman, emphasizes that the event is 
being conducted for anvone interested in 
economical and more efficient beef pro- 
duction. 


OKLA. LIVESTOCK CLINIC 
FEATURES “RED MEAT” THEME 

Plans are nearing completion for the 
sixth annual Southwestern Livestock 
Clinic, to be held in Oklahoma City, Nov. 
8-9. Theme of this 1950 clinic is “A 
Red Meat Program for the Southwest.” 
The livestock equipment expositions 
have been big features at the last few of 
these southwest clinics. 


September, 1950 








ocT. 
27 & 28 
MONTAN 


Oct. 27 
000 Feeder Calves, 


mission Company Yards, 
Montana. 


MONTANA ABERDEEN-ANGUS ASSOCIATION SALES 


3, Yearlings, Cows 
sell at the Great Falls Livestock Com- 
Great Falls, 


Oct. 28 
80 Head Top Registered Bulls and Fe- 
males sell in the North Rocky Moun- 
tain Show and Sale, N 
Fairgrounds, Great Falls, Montana. 


For information and catalogs on these two sales, write Bill Stevens, 
Executive Secretary, Montana Aberdeen-Angus Association, Box 201, 
Billings, Montana 
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CROW RANCH 


GREELEY SALE 


28 A Quality Offering of Hereford Bulls 
Weld County Sale Barn, Greeley, Colo., Oct. 28 


For Information and a Catalog Write 
Stow Witwer, Greeley 


Intermountain Hereford Breeders Association 
Sale to be held Tuesday, November 14, 10 A. M. 


In connection with the Ogden Livestock Show, 
Write for information to 
J. O. READ, Secretary, P. O. Box 469, OGDEN, UTAH 


OcT. 
28 


GREELEY 





PUEBLO, COLO. 


Selling 1950 Show Cattle-At Ranch-Old Highway 85-Noon Nov. 10 


15 Bulls—40 Females 





For Catalog Write to Duell Here- 
fords, Crow Ranch, Pueblo, Colo. 





WAIT and Buy Your Bulls ..... 


Idaho Cattlemen's Association Bull Sales 


They Will Be Hei 


Ida. Dec. 2—Hereford, Weiser, Ida. 





AUSTRIANS AT KANSAS RANCH 


Ten Austrian newspapermen who are 
touring the United States under spon- 
sorship of the Rockefeller Foundation 
have expressed amazement at the 
amount of specialization on the farms of 
this country, commenting that in their 
land practically all farming is of a 
general nature, each farmer having a 
few cows, chickens and farming land. 
When they visited the CK Hereford 
Ranch at Salina, Kan., they were im- 
pressed by the number and quality of 
the animals; in Austria, due to the 
small-scale farming, cattle are of the 
dual-purpose type—dairy and beef. 


FORD MAKING CATTLE MOVIE 


The Ford Motor Company is making 
a movie on the A. A. (Gus) Roberson 
Hereford Ranch at Gunnison, Colo., as 
one of the series in its “America at 
Work” films. The various phases of a 
cowboy’s day of work will be featured. 


g Oct. 20—Angus, Twin Falls, Ida. 
= Twin Falls, Ida. Nov. 4—Hereford and Angus, Pocatello, 


Oct. 21—Hereford, 


WATERLOO PLANS STOCK SHOW 

The Waterloo, Ia., Meat Animal Show 
and Livestock Institute will take place 
Oct. 31-Nov. 3. J. W. Coverdale, show 
manager, reports that early indications 
are that this 1950 event will be the 
largest and best yet. 


Wool Situation Appraised 


This country has the resources for a 
one-third increase in sheep production 
and there is a ready demand for the 
lambs and wool this added production 
would provide. So concludes a report, 
“Domestic Wool Requirements and 
Sources of Supply,” made by the PMA 
and BAE. According to this, feed and 
forage suitable for sheep will carry 37,- 
000,000 head—a substantial increase over 
the present low 27,000,000. Annual pro- 
duction of wool from this increased num- 
ber of sheep (which would still fall far 
short of meeting total U. S. require- 
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BRAHMAN CATTLE =322=. 


PHONE— 
Mail: aE E. Pinchot, Phoenix, Arizona. Phones: 
[ E. J. McDermott 57033, Phoenix; 3784 or 5597, Chandler, Arizona 





MONEY-MAKING BEAR CLAWS — MAKE 'EM YOUR 
FIRST CHOICE AND YOU'LL COME BACK FOR MORE. 


REGISTERED 
HEREFORDS 


ARABIAN HORSES 
MRS. }. C. MORRILL, Owner 


R. E. LEONE, Manager 
DAYTON, WYOMING 


CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 
Herbert Chandler Baker, Oregon 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


Purebred and Cemmercial 


GRASS RANGE N BAR RANCH MONTANA 


MESSERSMITH’S HEREFORDS 


We would like to show the 90 choice long yearling bulls to members of A.N.L.S.A. We sell 
them beginning at 8 A.M. on Oct. 10. Sell a herd header or the 70 heifers at any time. 
Write for our annual letter. 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS - 623 Emerson, Alliance, Nebr. 








In Denver for a meeting Aug. 23-24 
of the American National’s public relg- 
tions committee. (L. to R.), standing— 
F. H. Sinclair, Sheridan, Wyo., PR aq. 
visor; Roy Forehand, N. M., assn. pres.; 
O. W. Lynam, Kan. pres.; John Hanson, 
N. D. pres.; Wm. Kittredge, Ore. pres,; 
Dave Jones, Ida. pres.; John Sutton, 
S. D. pres.; Glenn Pickett, Kan. Secy.; 
John Baumgartner, Jr., Calif. vice. 
pres.; Manville Kendrick, Wyo. pres.; 
Ben Hill Griffin, Jr., Fla. vice-pres, 
Seated—Milton Simpson, former Mont. 
pres.; Sam Hyatt, first vice-pres. of 
American National; Loren C. Bamert, 
the National’s president; A. A. Smith, 
the former president; F. E. Mollin, 
National secretary; A. es McCarty, 
Colo. pres. Not in the picture, but pres- 
ent at the meeting, were Ray Wil- 
loughby, Tex. pres.; Chancellor Wey- 
mouth, former Tex. pres.; Jack Roach, 
Tex. first vice-pres.; C. B. Watson, 
pres. Corn Belt Livestock Feeders 
Assn., Ill.; Henry Bledsoe, former 
Colo. pres.; Morley Fox, Ariz. field rep- 
resentative; Joe Matthews, American 
executive committeeman from Texas, 
and his son John. 


ments) would total 335,000,000 pounds. 
The yearly average consumption of wool 
during the 1950-54 period is expected to 
be from 675,000,000 to 725,000,000 pounds 
—and much larger in the event of in- 
creased military needs. Because of the 
distance of the five countries in the 
southern hemisphere from which most 
of the imported wool comes, domestic 
wool becomes much more important in 
a war emergency. 

The two government agencies _in- 
cluded in their recommendations the 
continuation of federal wool price sup- 
port programs and “administering the 
public lands so as to incurr (a) main- 
tenance of maximum livestock numbers 
within the sustained carrying capacity 
of such lands and (b) stability of opera- 
tions on the ranches using them. 


Crested Wheatgrass Hay 


What about hay production by crested 
wheatgrass? That question is heard 
many times each year whenever ranch- 
ers and farmers meet. Many operators, 
particularly in the Plains, know the 
grazing value of crested from expe- 
rience, but only a few have saved any 
for hay. 

A few figures from the United States 
Range Livestock Experiment Station 
near Miles City, Mont., indicate what 
crested wheatgrass will do on dryland 
in the plains. A 417-acre field harvest- 
ed in mid-June, when the crested was 
in the early flower stage, produced 669,- 
226 pounds, or 334.61 tons of good qual- 
ity hay. Production per acre averaged 
1,604 pounds, or 0.802 tons. 

This field, located on the first bench 
above the Yellowstone River and con- 
taining a wide variety of low-fertility, 
water-lain soils, was seeded to crested 
six to eight years ago. It has been 
grazed and mowed in accordance with 
need since its second growing season. 
after bailing—NRM Forest & Range 
Experiment Station release. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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£ ver seed Bugaboo 7 


A year ago, just before our 1949. ation, some 
man in the Midwest, maybe a cattleman, returned 
one of our catalogue request. reply cards. 


This card was postmarked, mailed, ese fe 
a net signed. The man. wrote: 


( Hoe pe oie ales 













We Os onlicd to thes ‘man Gy ‘anciata « Be eg 
circular to 2,000 names on our mailing \~ 
list, living in the territory around Chi- = ° NN 
cago, just to reach this man. We asked ~ — id 
him: Did he know in our sale, just the year before: JA of all the bulls i in hah sale beta UNDER $2, 000. 

: Another 1/3 sold UNDER the bull average. 


‘Ag Bred Heifers in the sale that year, almost 50%, 
: sold at $1,500 or less. 


Does this man know; do you know: We only sell about 75 head of cattle in our annual auctions? 


“. In addition, we sell-300-400 bulls every year at private treaty into every 
part of the country as herd.bulls and range bulls, the biggest part 
of them selling between $500 and $1,000. 


Also we sell over 200 bred heifers” ‘every year; at least 150 of them 
annually for the last 5 years, at $500. 


No Breeder i in the world (and we mean it) There a are literally thousands of smaller 
Hereford breeders in this country who 
_offers more value for the money! depend upon WHR breeding, and 


make their living from their Herefords. 


Don't let the bugaboo) — sin sinh" 
of high prices at WHR 


_Keep you away from WHR 


Right now we are getting ready for our 1950 auction sale 
Thursday, October 5 
Too early yet, for SALE CATALOGUES, but 


never tod early to show you = cattle. WYomING HEREFORD RANCH 
Come see us any ‘time. Cheyenne Wyoming 


_ Your name on a post card will bring you our pre-sale literature. 


a peor > a eS 


Rsnsinten. 1950 
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RANCH HOUSE WINDOW 


By DOROTHY McDONALD 


This is the first time I’ve written 
from the new place. Through the wide 
windows of this Ranch House, a new 
beautiful world lies before me. I shall 
miss the intimate slopes I knew; the 
shabby flower borders, the old lilac 
rows, the glimpses of ancient apple trees 
beyond. But here the rimrock drops 
steeply down to where, fold on fold, the 
hills melt into the gray fogbank above 
the far Pacific. I’m told that on clear 
days one can see the ocean, and even the 
faint outline of the Coronado Islands far 
out to sea. I’ll have to take that on 
faith! This has been a time of fog and 
mist, and on this first clear day the 
faint blueness of smoke dims the air. 
On this driest of all our dry years, we’ve 
been very lucky that—so far—our fires 
have all been little ones. 


* * * 


Strange to find this still in the type- 
writer when—six days later—I again sit 
down to it! 

The ranch house still remains, and 
the small oasis of oaks around it. We’ve 
been lucky enough—or is such hard work 
“luck?”—to have saved all the ranch 
buildings. And even about half our pas- 
tures. But the rest is burned and gone. 
Or is it? 

The changeless earth remains, though 
now it smoulders sullenly beneath a cov- 
ering of soot and ashes. For the fire 
which started on that Tuesday morning 
six days ago was not destined to remain 
a “little one.” More or less isolated here 
since the second day, we probably know 
less than most newspaper readers just 
how extensive it has become. More than 
50,000 acres already seems a very con- 
servative guess. And even in this “is- 
land” which has burned and re-burned 
during the past few days, three or four 
smaller fires still rage. We can only 
guess how it must be racing through the 
unburned brush and timber to the north 
and east of us. 

This was the inevitable result of 50 
years of “protected brushland” the thing 
all old-timers warned was certain to 
happen someday. It was lucky that it 
came at a time comparatively free from 
some of our high and variable winds. 
Though dozens of homes are already 
gone, so far there’s been no loss of life. 
Of human life, I mean. 

The tragedies that have overtaken 
stock and the small wild things of the 
forest do not bear thinking about. 

ee. = 


A time like this is a true test of a 
person’s sense of values. Though the 
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suggestion that we prepare to evacu- 
ate brought only loud snorts from my 
husband, I must admit there were many 
times when I considered the possibility 
hopefully. Even his reassurances that 
“We can make it all right” sometimes 
failed to convice me completely . .. Es- 
pecially the first time the main fire 
spilled over the ridge and raced down 
upon us! 

Of course, when that time came I was 
much too busy to think of going in- 
doors. As I was next day, when it 
climbed up over the rimrock toward us. 
And as I’ve been on all the other times 
since, when smaller “spot fires” threat- 
ened. If the house had gone, it would 
have gone without my going back in it. 
But on that last morning before the fire 
reached us, I walked through this small 
new home considering what I’d take if 
I had to leave it. 

A few clothes dumped onto each bed 
—where they could be hastily gathered 
up in the bedspread—seemed a good 
idea. I even remembered to add a couple 
of pairs of shoes and a change of un- 
derwear for each of us. 

What else should I take? I walked 
through the rooms again, considering. 
My Canton china? Why? It no longer 
seemed important. My small _spinet 
piano? I patted it regretfully; I think— 
I hope—my little granddaughter is mu- 
sical. I’ve been keeping it for her. 

Dutifully I set out the small tin box 
in which we keep insurance policies and 
other important papers. The only other 
thing that seemed important enough to 
add to the pile on my bed was my type- 
writer. I guess that, so long as I live, 
I’ll want to write. 

It was not unti! this morning that I 
thought that, traditionally, I should have 
wanted to save my wedding silver. And 
my grandmother’s sterling silver forks. 
They didn’t seem valuable at the time. 


* * * 


When trouble strikes, one learns the 
value of friends and neighbors. In this 
“island” of ours, we’ve been isolated 
from practically all official aid. Especial- 
ly on the first day, we might not have 
been able to “make out” if a group of 
our old friends and neighbors who’d come 
to see how we were getting along hadn’t 
stayed with us to backfire, literally to 
drive the fire out of our pastures and 
our back yard. The fact we knew they 
should probably have been at home tend- 
ing to their own places — which might 
have been next in line—made us appre- 
ciate what they did even more. So long 
as I live, I’ll never cease being grateful 
to them. 


Nature is strong and resilient; thege 
scars will heal. Though fire still smoul. 
ders in the heart of the big oak beyond 
my window, a pair of bluejays scold and 
quarrel on a higher branch. Three 
doves sit sedately on the blackened 
stones of the old “Indian wall” at the 
edge of the rimrock. And last night a 
doe brought her sore-footed little fawn 
to munch the sweetness from burned 
cactus in the front yard. 


Good may come of this. So long as 
mile after mile of these hills was covered 
with tall dense brush, “controlled burn- 
ing” could never have been more than 
a dream. How “control” an element as 
vital as fire in such a tinderbox? Now 
the earth, bare and denuded, is ours 
again. Sun and wind and rain will plow 
and harrow and renew it. It will be our 
own fault if ever again it becomes the 
useless firetrap it was a week ago. 

Surely no official agency could be 
blind enough to let that happen. And 
surely we who love the land could not 
be weak enough to let them 





At Home on the Range 





For nearly a week now, my family has 
subsisted on whatever food I could 
scratch together hastily in the time not 
devoted to helping (or fondly hoping I 
was helping) my menfolks. I’ve opened 
enough cans this week to do us fora 
couple of months, under normal condi- 
tions! 

Though my supplies are low, I’ll try to 
give them something more “home-made” 
for supper tonight. Something easy to 
prepare, for accumulated fatigue and 
sleepiness weigh heavily upon me to- 
night. Fluffy French toast, perhaps? 
With a platter of crisp bacon and lots of 
strong, hot coffee, and the rest of the 
fresh peaches for dessert, it’ll be easy 
and filling—and not out of cans. 


FLUFFY FRENCH TOAST 

First, put a kettle of deep fat on to 
heat. 

Allow one egg, per person, separating 
yolks and whites. Beat the yolks with 
salt and pepper and 1 teaspoonful of 
water for each egg. Beat the egg whites 
stiff, adding just a tiny bit of baking 
powder. Fold lightly into the yolks. Dip 
slices of bread into the mixture, fry in 
the deep hot fat just as you would a 
doughnut. Serve hot with maple syrup 
or with jelly or jam. 

Good for breakfast, of course, but not 
to be sniffed at for a light summer dish. 
each slice comes out fat and fluffy and 
quite different from the usual, everyday 
sort of French toast. é 

That’s all for this time. And so, until 
next month, Good eating .. . and Good 
evening. D.M. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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THE WHEEL THAT RAN AWAY 
by Helen H. Henderson 


It was almost time for the fall round- 
up on the Rafter R Ranch. Sharry and 
Ronnie, the ranch children, were down in 
the blacksmith shop beside the stable. 
They were watching Eugenio the black- 
smith, put a new wheel on the big chuck 
wagon. 

“Why do you do that?” Sharry asked 
him. 

Eugenio smiled at the little girl. “So 
the cowboys will have food,” he told 
her. “If the chuck wagon did not have 
round, strong wheels it could not follow 
them on the roundup.” 


“Why are wheels round?” Ronnie 
asked him. “How did people find out 
that round wheels would roll?” 


“I do not know,” said Eugenio, “but 
when I was a little boy my grandfather 
—who was very old and very wise—told 
me a story about the first wheel. Would 
you like to hear it?” 

“Yes, yes,” chorused the 
“Please tell us, Eugenio!” 

And this is the story Eugenio told. 

Once, long ago, two men decided to 
build a house. But they had no money 
to buy lumber. 

“Let’s go out in the woods and cut 
down a tree,” said the man in the straw 
hat. 

“All right,” said his friend, the man 
who wore blue jeans. 

So the two men went out in the woods 
and found a tall, straight tree. Then each 
of them took hold of his end of their 
big cross-cut saw and they pushed and 
pulled, back and forth, until the tree 
fell down. 

But when it was on the ground, the 
tree was so big they could not move it. 
So they sawed it again, right in two 
in the middle. But still they could not 
move it. 

“I know,” said Straw Hat. Let’s cut 
alittle piece off each of these big pieces. 
Perhaps then we can carry what is left 
down to build our house.” 

But when they had cut off the first 
little piece, what do you think it did? 

It ran away! 

Yes sir, it rolled right down the hill, 
to the very bottom and, right to where 
the men wanted to build their house. 
And when they cut a little piece from 
the other half of the tree, it rolled down 
there too. But what was left was still 
too heavy for the men to carry. 

Then Blue Jeans had an idea. “Let us 
see,” he said, “if the two pieces would 
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roll down if they were fastened togeth- 
or.” 

So, while Straw Hat cut a little branch 
from the tree, Blue Jeans carried the two 
runaway pieces back up the hill. Care- 
fully, he cut a small hole right in the 
middle of each one. He set them togeth- 
er, side by side, at the top of the hill. 
Then Blue Jeans stuck the little branch 
between the two round pieces. 


“When I say three, let your side go,” 
he told Straw Hat. Slowly he counted, 
“One. Two. THREE!” 

When he said “Three” they both let 
go, and the two wheels—for that is real- 
ly what they were—rolled down the 
hill. 

“This is fun,” said Straw Hat, “but it 
isn’t helping us get these two big logs 
down to where we want to build our 
house.” 

“Oh yes it is,” Blue Jeans told him. 
“Don’t you see? We will cut two more 


small round pieces and fasten them to- | 


gether like these two. Then we will use 
some long, strong branches to fasten 
them all together. We will lay our 
two heavy logs across them. We’ll say, 
One. Two. THREE! and let them roll. 
And they’ll carry the logs down to 
where we want to build our house.” 


“And,” said Eugenio, “that is what | 


they did. For when they had fastened 
two round pieces together—so—and had 
fastened another two pieces together— 
so—and had fastened all four together 
with longer pieces—so—they had made 
the very first wagon. 

“Or so my grandfather told me. And 
he was a very wise man.” 

“So was Blue Jeans,” said Sharry. 
“He was very wise to make the first 
wagon.” 

“But the Wheel that Ran Away 
showed him how,” said Ronnie. “I think 
the little wheel was the wisest of them 
all.” 

Who knows? 
right at that! 


Perhaps Ronnie was 


CROP FORECAST 


Here are Aug. 1 estimates on crops 
which gained over the July forecast: 
All wheat, 996,400,000 bushels; oats, 1.4 
billion bushels; barley, 285,000,000 bush- 


els; rye, 22,000,000 bushels; flaxseed, 
30,600,000 bushels; rice, 36,200,000 bush- 
els; grain sorghum, 176,400,000 bushels 
(second best); all hay, 105,000,000 tons; 
potatoes, 407,300,000 bushels. Corn 
stayed about the same, at 3.1 billion 
bushels. Soybeans, at 270,700,000 bush- 
els, is the all-year record. 








The LaRUE 
Cattle Squeeze Chute 


(Patent Pending) 
1,000 Cattlemen Can’t Be Wrong” 


Through ten years of Chute manufacturing and 
with the help of 1,000 LaRue Squeeze Chute 
owners we have developed what is today the 
World’s Finest Squeeze. Don’t be misled with 
false claims. See the LaRue Chute before you 
buy another. Please write for full information 
and prices. 


LaHub Mfg. Co., Inc. 


1732 W. Culver St., Phoenix, Ariz., Phone 3-4336 


Moy: EXTRA LETTERS OR 
OY FIGURES ~ 25¢ EA. 
Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of 
ink and full instructions, postpaid. 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
all sizes. Prompt service- 
Write for circular and 
prices. 


EAR TAGS 


Several kinds to 
selectfrom. Write 
for prices. 


ORIEL Mind 4 


NECK CHAINS 


1, Case hardened 
chain. 


2. Solid bronze num- ®& 
ber plates. 


3. Key ring fasteners 
4. Priced reasonable. 


Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 
horn and hoof tools, remedies and hun- 
dreds of items for the stock raiser. 


—Write for it. 
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WESTERN 
COWBOY BOOTS 
High Grade, Fancy, 
Handmade 
Made Like You Like ’Em 
For Men, Women and Children 


Write for new catalogue 


CRICHET BOOT CO. 


El Paso 39, Texas 
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BOOTS 


Riding or walking—Hyer Boots 
are as comfortable as your own 
skin! Because Hyer Boots are 
the result of 75 years’ experi- 
ence in making boots that fit 
better, wear longer. Every pair 
is made from the finest materi- 
alsandworked by master crafts- 
men. Choose your boots from a 
wide selection of stock designs 
for service or dress;or have 

them custom made 
to your own design. 
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Ask Your Dealer 
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Rhine 


Makers of Fine Boots Since 1875 
OLATHE, KANSAS 








* Milky Way Herefords a 
x “The Leading Winners at Every Major * 
Show Where Exhibited for 
x Five Straight Years”’ * 
MILKY WAY HEREFORD RANCH 
* Phoenix, Arizona as 


REGISTERED ANGUS ABERDEEN 


NORMAN H. SMITH 


Larkspur, Colorado Castle Rock 83J3 
Top Bulls of BANDOLIER and EILEENMEER 
Bloodlines. Choice individuals and carload lots. 





WHEATLAND RANCH 
Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 


For Sale 


James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 
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| some time. 
| had been brought to the San Joaquin 
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WUT To Twe (Cont. 
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5 Page 
losses but some heavy feed bills. The 
new system of feeding meal and fine 
salt mixed has been a life saver for 
many of our range men.—H. L. Parks, 
Sierra County, N. M. 





ARKANSAS TO MISSOURI—Am mov- 
ing here from Yellville, Ark., where I 
sold out; have bought a farm here. Had 
a mild winter (at former address) until 
March; then March and April were cold 
and windy, with very little moisture. 
Started raining May 10 and never had 
more than one week since without rain. 
Best feed there I ever saw and cattle all 
in very good condition; the early calves 
should weigh between 500 and 600 
pounds by Oct. 1—Glenn C. Hazelwood, 
Webster County, Mo. 





Obituaries 





H. E. Babcock: The founder of the 
school of nutrition of Cornell University 
passed away in New York some weeks 


ago after a brief illness. Dr. Babcock 
was widely known for his knowledge on 


| animal agriculture and served in many 


offices related thereto. 


Will Gill: The prominent California 
cattleman died recently at his home in 
Altadena after being in poor health for 
Mr. Gill, a native of Iowa, 


Valley by his parents in 1874. 


Reuben P. Pankey: This long-time 


| member of the American National died 


at his home in Truth or Consequences, 


| N. M., recently at the age of 86. Mr. 


Pankey was a charter member of the 


| New Mexico Cattle Growers Association. 
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NEW VETERINARY GUIDE 
FILLS VITAL RANCH NEED 

A new book, “Veterinary Guide for 
Farmers,” should enable the average 
rancher to recognize the symptoms of 
diseases in his livestock, treat these 
diseases and prevent them from spread- 
ing to other members of the herd. The 
book also contains the latest develop- 
ments in the breeding of livestock. The 
best feature of the little volume is that 
the reader doesn’t have to wade through 
a lot of technical information to get to 
the point. Author is G. W. Stamm, who 
had the assistance of faculties in lead- 
ing agricultural colleges, etc. Brought 
out by Windsor Press, a division of the 
Popular Mechanics Company, 200 E. On- 
tario St., Chicago 11, Ill. Price $3.50. 


MORE FOREST FIRES 
The number of forest fires in the 
United States increased approximately 
11 per cent during 1949, but the total 


acreage burned was less than that in 
1948. 
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New owner of the Baca Grant Ranch 
at Crestone, Colo., is the Newhall Land 
& Farming Company of Saugus, Calif. 
The commercial Hereford herd was jp. 
cluded in the sale, as announced by A). 
fred M. Collins who held the principal 





interest in the ranch but not the regis. Hilton 
tered animals. agricu!tur 
has been 
of Wyomi 
Joe R. Jarboe of Tulsa, Okla., has beep director ¢ 
appointed to membership on the Foreign ] station. 
Trade Policy Advisory Committee of the nearly 60 
USDA. Mr. Jarboe’s business interests ing with 
include cattle operations in Oklahoma 
and Kansas and he is a past president 
of the Oklahoma Livestock Association, | The © 


United S 
chairman 





























In the primary race for state repre. mittee for 
sentative from Colorado’s Weld County ]} Carr of D 
on the Republican ticket is Stafford rado and 
Painter of Roggen, widely known Here- water res 
ford breeder and vice president of the states. J 
Colorado Cattlemen’s Association. under the 

sion, incl 

PRODUCER readers who saw a recent aes 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post will Public L 
be interested to learn a little more about Fl iW 
the background for the cover, painted by Toes 1 
John Clymer, the son-in-law of Rufus id ce CI 
Schnebly, a former executive committee- Willi 
man of the American National living at — , 
Ellensburg, Wash. The artist was with wed x 
the Schneblys last summer on the moun- Nationa 
tains at branding time and the picture 
is the result of that visit, even to the Thome 
brand, which can be plainly seen on the utive vi 
post of the shack. Mrs. Schnebly wrote and Mor 

agency, 
i ager of 
Are You Keeping Up wits ine rates } 28%, § 
levelopments in your field? Here's a oo of P , 
anges nes that specialize in a particular sub- pany, ré 
ect: 
Livestock 

American Cattle Producer, $2; Arizona Stock- 

man, $1; Southern Livestock, $1; The Sheep- Georg 

man, $1; Polled Hereford, m., $2; Pacific of Gold 

Stockman, $1; Western Livestock Reporter, . 

w., $1.50; Hog Breeder, $2; Sheep Breeder, riedale 

$2; Coastal Cattleman, $1; Chester White breeder. 

(hog) World, $1. ; 
lorses est shi 

Horse (breeding, schooling, training, sports), brought 

$5; Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), 

$5; Spokesman and Harness World (3 yrs. 

$2), $1; Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman 

(Quarter-Horse), $1. With 
sees 

Gleanings in . Culture, $1.50; American farm m 

Bee Journal, -50. 
ramen old Uta 

imme Country Book, $2; Farmers Digest, $2.50. Farm 7 
Pigeons ope 

g (Squab fancy), Pacific 





we Pigeon Journal 


Poultry 
Cackle & Crow, $1; Poultry Billboard, m,. $1. 
Rabbits 
Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, exclusively), $1; 
American Rabbit Journal, $1; Rabbit News, 
m., $1; California Rabbit, m., $1; Rabbit 
oo m., $1; American Angora Rabbit, m., 





F 





ruit 
Better Fruit, $1; Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 
Other Specialties 
Modern Game Breeding (pheasants), $3; Ca- 
| nary Journal, $2; Canary World, $1.50; Dairy 
Farmer’s Digest, $1; Game _ Breeder 
Sportsman, $2.50; Tailwagger, m. $4.50. 
| Rush your subscription today. Remit in any 
manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 












1 
Dept. Ac ial lle Plant, city, Fila. RaRnT 
Sample copies at single copy prices. Send dime k 
. “i ie hetativede more. H.C.Da 
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recently that this shack stands where 

the old stage coach stop was on the 

Clockun Pass between Wenatchee and a It costs money to fatten cattle. 
Ellensburg, and that the old coach is a _—_ cet — - 
still in existence and used every year at cae lB aay Nag ate cert 
the annual rodeo up there. “Branding trouble-free DEMPSTER aa 
time,” she says, “is a yearly get-togeth- will help you keep every pound 
er for the families, as the picture clearly ‘ y 4 of gain your animals put on— 
shows.” while it enables you to enjoy a 
host of new conveniences in your 


M. Bri es farm home. Like thousands of 
Hilton M. Briggs, associate dean of | other cattlemen, you can pay for 


agriculture at Oklahoma A.&M. College, Running Water with extra prof- 
has been named dean of the University , r its from your livestock! 
of Wyoming college of agriculture and r This Book will 
director of its agricultural experiment 

‘eign station. Dr. Briggs is the author of save you money! 3 

the nearly 60 publications and articles deal- 

rests ing with livestock. 

oma 


dent 
tion. The Chamber of Commerce of the 


United States has announced that the 
chairman of its Natural Resources Com- 
‘pre- mittee for the coming year will be Ralph 
unty | Carr of Denver, former governor of Colo- 
ford rado and an authority in the field of 
lere- water resource problems of the western 
the states. Membership of the committee, 
under the grazing and public lands divi- 
sion, includes the names of Frederick P. 
Champ, Logan, Utah; Forrest E. Cooper, 
counsel for the Interstate Association of 
Public Land Counties, Lakeview, Ore.; 
Floyd W. Lee, president, Fernandez Co., 
Albuquerque, N. M.; E. L. Moulton, pres- 
ident, Charles Ilfeld Co., Albuquerque; 
William B. Wright, Deeth, Nev., an hon- 
orary vice-president of the American 
National Live Stock Association. 


Thomas Edward Hicks, former exec- 
utive vice-president of Hanley, Hicks 
and Montgomery, New York advertising 
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Beatrice, Nebr. a 
Please send my copy of “Running Water.” . 
co 
NAM 
ADDRESS. 
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agency, has been appointed general man- 
ager of Armour Laboratories. F. W. 
Specht, president of Armour and Com- 
pany, recently made the announcement. 


George Lindsey and Ernest Ramstetter 
of Golden, Colo., have bought 606 Cor- 


riedale sheep from a New South Wales 
breeder. This is reported to be the larg- 
est shipment of breeding stock ever HOUSES AT 10 LEADING MARKETS 
brought to this country from Australia. 
CHICAGO, ILL. E ST. LOUIS, ILL. FT. WORTH,. TEX. 


With purchase of the second oldest OMAHA, NEBR. ST. JOSEPH, MO. DENVER, COLO. 
farm magazine in the West, the 70-year- KANSAS CITY, MO. SIOUX CITY, IOWA OGDEN, UTAH 
old Utah Farmer, the Pacific Northwest ’ 
Farm Trio has changed its name to the SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
Pacific Northwest Farm Quad. Other 
members of this publication quartet are 
the Washington Farmer, Oregon Farmer AAAI 
and Idaho Farmer. 


CALP PULLER 


— ==> Make4BushelsDoWorkof5 
Smart feeders everywhere are abandone | $ lhe most practical instrument produced for the cattle 
in Caste, waster aoeene eee Srosh, . ; g 3 : 
bulky, rolier-erimped grains. Newlow-cost | $ industry in years, and the only one of its kind in the World. 
absorption helps cattle toearly bloom, 


Ss "eeiiemaces Fal = { We will be glad to mail you a circular. Write for it today. 

faster growth on less lo mping 
sree DENCOLO CORPORATION 
optional. 


power | 
AGENTS! Honest, steady profits, write for territory |} 516 Acoma Street Denver, Colorado 
H.C. Davis Sons, Box AE-1.Bonner Springs, Kansas 
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We Have 


THE TOP 
SPREADS 


1. 400 Head Spread in South Dakota 


Ue ld 3 ) | ae 


Sept. 29-Oct. 8—Ak-Sar-Ben Live Stock Show, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Oct. 6-14—Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, Portland, Ore. 


Oct. 26-27—Chicago Feeder Cattle Show and 
Sale, Chicago, IIl. 


Oct. 27-Nov. 5—Grand National Livestock Expo- 
sition, San Francisco. 


Nov. 1-3—Convention, U. S. Livestock Sani- 
tary Assn., Phoenix, Ariz. 


Nov. 15-16—Convention, Nevada State Cattle 
Assn., Winnemucca. 


Nov. 25-Dec. 2—International Livestock Exposi- 
tion, Chicago. 


Dec. 5-8—National Wool Growers’ 
Casper, Wyo. 


Dec. %7-9—Convention, 
Assn., Santa Barbara. 


Jan. 3-6—Phoenix Stock Show, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Jan. 8-10, 1951—54th Convention, AMERICAN 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK ASSN., San Francisco. 
Jan. 12-20—National Western Stock Show, Den- 
| ver, Colo. 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT 
(New York 
Aug. 21, aie 


As good a ranch as there is in the country , ,, 
and it is in excellent condition. 7,800 acres of 
good gramma, buffalo, and wheat grass , , , 
also plenty of hay and water. Price: $46,200, 





convention, 


2. Run 1,200 Steers or 800 Cows 


California Cattlemen’s Here’s one of the best buys in South Dakota, ,, 


17,000 acres of fine grass and water with plenty 
of hay ... the price is only $84,000. 


3. 250 Cow Outfit for $28,520 in S. Dakota 


Here’s a dandy small spread . . . the owner hag 
had this ranch 42 years and he has made 
money. 2,160 acres in a fine grass country .,, 
lots of water and 320 acres of good alfalfa and 


Teco’s new twin-screw type 


truck or trailer-mounted feed Aug. 19, 1949 


$44.00-46.00 


"| 
i 
1 
| 
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beds are saving cattlemen and 
feed yard operators valuable 
time and money. These labor- 
savers, with capacities from 3 to 
4 tons, feed wet beet pulp or 
mixed feed freely, with no bot- 
tlenecks. 


Two 12” screws in the center 
of the bed maintain perfect 
load balance and constant flow. 
Feed moves forward steadily 
to a 12” side delivery screw at 
the left front side of bed, next 
to driver. 


On truck-mounted jobs, driver 
merely engages power takeoff to 
get feed rolling . . . controls the 
discharge volume by motor 
speed. No clutches or gadgets 
slow up the feeding operation . . 
driver merely watches the mang- 
er ahead. 


Readily demountable to free 
truck for other jobs, Teco feed 
beds are also available with in- 
dependent power units for use 
on trailers or wagons. 


THOMPSON @ GILL, Inc. 
Madera, California 


Please send me complete information on 
the following TECO ranch and feedlot 
equipment. 


OO Feed Beds 

(] Fertilizer Loader 
OD Pilers & Stackers 
() Stock Trucks 


[1 Cattle Squeeze 
{[] Calf Chute 

O) Grain Elevator 
(1 Gate Hardware 
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Steer—Choice _...........$48.25-49.75 


Steer—Good ........... 
Cow—Commercial . 
Veal—Choice 


Veal—Good 


Lamb—Choice 


Lamb—Good 


46.50-48.50 
38.50-40.75 


- 49.00-51.00 


46.00-49.00 


- 49.00-52.00 


48.00-52.00 


43.00-45.00 
31.00-33.00 
40.00-46.00 
38.00-43.00 
48.00-53.00 
46.00-51.00 


| planes. 


Ewe—Commercial _.. 25.00-26.00 


ec 18.00-20.00 
Pork Loin—8-12 Ibs. 60.00-62.00 


54.00-56.00 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Aug. 21,1950 Aug. 19, 1949 
$30.25-32.00 $26.50-28.75 
28.75-30,75 23.15-27.25 
24.50-29.00  19.00-24.25 
Vealers—Gd.-Ch. ..... 31.00-33.00  24.00-27.00 
Calves—Gd.-Ch. _ 27.00-32.00  23.00-26.00 
F.&S. Strs.—Gd.-Ch... 27.00-31.00  21.50-25.25 
F.&S. Strs.—Cm.-Md. 21.50-27.50 17.00-21.75 
Hogs—(200-240 Ibs.) 24.50-24.85  21.25-21.75 
Lambs—Gd.-Ch. 26.50-28.00  23.50-24.00 
Ewes—Gd.-Ch. .......... 11.00-13.00 8.00- 8.50 


Steers—Choice 
Steers—Good ...... ; 
Steers—Medium ........ 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In Thousands of Pounds) 
July 31 July1 Aug.1 Aug.1 
1950 1950 1949 Avg. 
Frozen Beef .... 52,589 52,523 60,310 104,044 
Cured Beef 7,891 7,908 8,119 7,850 
Total Pork........396,499 469,361 367,043 370,313 
Lamb, Mutton... 6,010 6,681 6,651 9,449 


Lard & Rend. 
96,255 117,434 
71,261 123,823 


116,861 136,258 
Total Poultry ..102,957 122,328 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


(In Thousands) 
Shp. & 
Lmbs. 
960 
976 
6,632 
6,540 


Cattle 
1,070 


Calves 
443 
501 

3,412 
3,686 


Hogs 
3,314 
3,165 
31,178 
28,296 


July, 1950 
July, 1949 


7 mos., ’49 


AGRICULTURE HAS MANY 
USES FOR AIRPLANES 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
reports that last year agriculture led 
in the typical industrial uses of air- 
planes, among these being crop dusting 
and spraying, seeding, checking cattle, 
hauling feed and equipment, coyote 
hunting, crop defoliation, soil erosion 
and plant pollination. There are also 
numerous other agricultural uses among 
the 80 different industrial uses for 


native hay. Better take a look at this one, 


4. In Idaho—150 Cow Outfit 


Including over 140 cattle and everything on the 
ranch for the price of $50,000. A dandy irri- 
gated mountain valley ranch in the Snake River 
Valley. All you have to do is just move in, 


5. This Idaho Spread Runs 450 Cows 


5,700 acres near Mountain Home in a good 
cattle country. 100 acres irrigated hay and 800 
acres fertile crop land. Price, $62,500. 


6. 800 Cow Oregon Spread 


This is the best grass and hay outfit we've seen 

. over 6,000 acres irrigated and sub-irrigated 
mountain valley pasture and hay .. . runs 800 
cows and carry over calves or 1,500 steers. 
Fine improvements. Price $140,000 includes 
motorized equipment. 


7. Practical 500 Cow Outfit 


In central Oregon . . . first time for sale... 
over 8,000 acres of good grass and hay. Good 
buildings and fences. Price $86,100. 


Stockmen’s Ranch Co. 


411-4 Livestock Exchange Bldg. 


Phone CHerry 1995 Denver 





WE SPECIALIZE IN 


STOCK RANCHES 
J. H. BELL 


PHONE 595 


408 Fourth St. Santa Rosa, Calif. 
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